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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
gman 


important business is at once claiming its atten- 
tion. 
week’s NaTION), a statement is being made as to the 


reassembled on Tuesday, and 


On Thursday (too late for comment in this 


Government’s coal policy. Early next week, an 
account of his achievements and intentions regarding 
unemployment is promised by Mr. Thomas. On Mon- 
day, Mr. MacDonald is expected to be in the House, 
and to make some pronouncement on the fruits of his 
visit to America and the prospects of the Five-Powers 
Naval Conference. If these matters are fully debated, 
the week will be gone, as Wednesday and Friday are 
both reserved for private Members, but the question 
of resuming diplomatic relations with Russia is bound 
to come up at an early date. As to legislation, the 
Widows’ Pensions Bill is being introduced this week, 
and the Government hope to get it passed into law by 
the end of November; and Bills dealing with Unem- 
ployment Insurance and the Coal Industry are to be 
pushed through, if possible, before Christmas. As 
though that were not enough, Mr. Snowden has ex- 
pressed the hope that progress will also be made with 
a Factories Bill, a Bill to implement the Eight Hours 
Convention, and a Bill to amend the Trade Disputes 
Act. 


* * * 

The first business taken in the House of Lords 
after the recess was a motion by Lord Buckmaster 
with regard to the surplus of the private property of 
ex-enemy subjects still in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. With restrained passion, Lord Buckmaster re- 
told the tale of a deep wrong done by the Treaty of 





Versailles, and demanded that this country should do 
all that was now possible to bring the injustice to an 
end. By the Peace Treaty, we appropriated the whole 
of the property of ex-enemy nationals who were within 
our territory. This provision applied equally to small 
sums accumulated by the thrift of people in this 
country who happened to be ex-enemy nationals, and 
large sums possessed by bankers and those carrying on 
foreign trade. No one doubted, said Lord Buck- 
master, that the terms of the Treaty in this respect 
were in flat and direct violation of well-established 
principles of international law. In 1922, he had carried 
a motion in that House that the provision should not 
apply to sums of £5,000 or less where the owner was 
either born of British parents or had been resident ‘n 
this country for twenty-five years. He now asked that 
that resolution should be carried into effect. On be- 
half of the Government, Lord Passfield and Lord 
Parmoor (who had voted with Lord Buckmaster in 
1922) expressed their complete agreement with the 
intention of the motion, but claimed that its terms had 
already been carried out by the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee of 1924, and by the recent Hague agreement. 
Lord Buckmaster was not satisfied, and pressed his 
resolution, which was agreed to without a division. 
7 * * 


The Coast Protection Bill, which passed _ its 
Second Reading in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
is one of those important measures which get pushed 
on one side because they arouse no Party feeling nut 
are opposed by some vested interests. It is long over- 
due, being the retarded fruit of a Royal Commission on 
coast erosion, appointed in 1906 by Mr. Lloyd George, 
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then President of the Board of Trade. The Bill was 
prepared by the late Government, and has been 
adopted, substantially unchanged, by Mr. Graham. 
Its two main effects will be to give the Board of Trade 
effective control over the foreshore, which has hitherto 
been the battle-ground of many conflicting authorities 
and interests, and to make provision for the creation 
of new coast protection authorities (composite bodies 
on which both public and private interests may he 
represented) to deal with erosion and its causes. The 
important point is that it shall be somebody’s business 
to prevent the removal of sand, gravel, and shingle 
from the foreshore in places where the coast is being 
endangered. At present it seems to be nobody’s busi- 
ness until the mischief is past repair. No doubt the 
Bill will be amended in Committee to remove those 
blemishes (extraneous to its object) to which Mr. 
Graham-White called attention in the House. It 
should then have a smooth passage. 
7. * * 


The letters exchanged by Sir John Simon and the 
Prime Minister, which were published this week, 
should serve, together with the Viceroy’s statement in 
India, to dispose of a mischievous crop of rumours 
which have been circulating recently. These rumours, 
to the effect that the British Government contemplated 
a momentous declaration of policy without waiting icr 
the Statutory Commission’s Report, were always in- 
credible, yet they seem to have been believed by 
prominent Conservatives in this country. We now 
have it laid down on the authority of the Prime 
Minister, with the concurrence of ** the leaders of other 
parties,”’ that the scope of the Commission’s Report 
will be extended to include the future relations of 
British India with the Indian States, and that the 
Report itself will be submitted to a three-cornered con- 
ference between the British Government, representa- 
tives of British India, and representatives of the Indian 
States, before a Bill is drawn up for submission to a 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. This procedure is 
elaborate, but it should provide the maximum oppocr- 
tunity for consultation and co-operation, and its 
announcement should put an end to the wild specula- 
tions which always arise over Indian affairs. 

* * ” 

The Correspondence regarding the Constitution of 
Ceylon between the Governor, Sir Herbert Stanley, and 
Lord Passfield has been published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 3419, 1s. 6d.), and shows that the Secretary of 
State has decided to accept, with slight modifications, 
the recommendations of the Donoughmore Commis- 
sion. The Report of that Commission, published about 
a year ago, and fully analyzed in our columns, con- 
tained a carefully thought out and strikingly original 
scheme for giving Ceylon a large measure of self- 
government, in a form adapted to the racial and other 
conditions of the country. Its main features were the 
establishment of a representative Chamber, with dual 
functions, legislative and executive, elected by 
universal (including female) suffrage, with a small pro- 
portion of nominated members; the abolition of com- 
munal representation ; and the division of the Chamber, 
for administrative purposes, into a series uf Executive 
Committees, with Chairmen holding the position of 
Ministers. Powers of veto were conferred on the 
Governor, but in all matters other than defence, ex- 
ternal relations, the interests of British subjects in 
other parts of the Empire, and the rights of public 
servants—which were specially reserved—the Governor 
would normally act on the advice of Ministers. Special 
powers were to be given the Governor to safeguard 
the rights of minority communities. 
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This scheme has been subjected to a great deal of 
criticism in Ceylon, but Sir Herbert Stanley believes 
that much of the opposition was due to irritation with 
certain passages in the Report, which the Sinhalese 
considered as containing unfair reflections on the atti- 
tude of the Unofficial Members towards the Executive, 
under the existing Constitution, and that many of the 
Unofficial Members would not desire to press their 
opposition to the point of wrecking the scheme as a 
whole, while the general public would be disappointed 
if the proposed new Constitution were not given a 
trial. Lord Passfield—seeing no alternative between 
the adoption of the Report and a continuance of the 
present unsatisfactory regime—has decided in favour of 
the Commissioners’ proposals. He proposes, however, 
to introduce into the Order in Council two or three 
modifications of the original scheme, the chief of which 
is a ** domicile *’ qualification for the franchise, de- 
signed to prevent the votes of Sinhalese electors in any 
constituency being swamped by the votes of unsettled 
Indian residents not permanently identified with the 
island. Lord Passfield concludes by requesting the 
Governor to lay his dispatch before the Legislative 
Council. If the Council accepts his proposals, the 
necessary Order in Council will be drafted forthwith. If 
it rejects them, he will consider the desirability of a 
dissolution, and the election of a new Council, under 
the existing Constitution, to whom the scheme could 
be submitted for further consideration. 

* * * 

The political crisis in France is still unsettled. 
After some hesitation, M. Doumergue invited M. 
Daladier, the Socialist-Radical leader, to form a 
Ministry, and M. Daladier is still endeavouring to 
overcome the traditional difficulties of his task. A 
French Cabinet has little chance of life unless its centre 
of gravity is well to the Left; it is difficult to build 
up a working majority from the groups of the Left 
unless Socialist support can be relied upon; and the 
Socialist Party refuses to join any coalition, in the hope 
of obtaining an independent majority in the near 
future. M. Daladier has submitted to cross-examina- 
tion by the Socialist leaders, who subsequently sum- 
moned a National Council of the Socialist Party, which 
rejected the proposal to participate in the Govern- 
ment by a majority of 189, on a total card vote of 
about 3,000. This result is generally considered to 
damage M. Daladier’s chances almost irreparably. To 
add to his difficulties, M. Briand has only agreed to act 
as Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet on two signifi- 
cant conditions: his foreign policy must be endorsed 
unreservedly by the new Prime Minister, and the 
Cabinet must not stand too far to the Left. 

* * * 

It seems to be generally agreed in France that M. 
Briand is the best possible Foreign Minister for any 
Cabinet, whatever its political complexion. His in- 
timation that he will not accept office if all that he does 
is to be subject to the revision of a gang of doctrin- 
aire colleagues, is the intimation of a man in a very 
strong position, one who would be very hard to re- 
place, with a big international conference impending. 
According to the latest reports, M. Daladier’s chances 
of framing a stable Government seem so poor that 
M. Tardieu may be asked to accept the Premiership. 
A Tardieu Cabinet would get its majority from the 
Right and Centre, and although, at the outset, its 
numerical strength might be considerable, its position 
would always be uneasy, owing to the extreme nervous- 
ness of the French Parliament and electorate over the 
emergence of ‘ reactionary ’’ tendencies. From an 


international point of view—with The Hague agree- 
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ments to be ratified, and the Five-Power Conference 
coming on—the main consideration is that M. Briand 
should return to office, on his own terms. 

a * * 


The betrothal ceremonies of the Prince of Pied- 
mont to Princess Marie Jose of Belgium were inter- 
rupted by an attempt at assassination. The Prince was 
laying a wreath at the tomb of the unknown soldier in 
Brussels, when an Italian named de Rosa sprang out 
of the crowd and fired on him. Fortunately the shot 
missed, and, in an instant after it was fired, the 
assailant was in the hands of the Belgian police. The 
Prince was loudly cheered by the crowd for his coolness 
under fire. Comment on these senseless and brutal 
attempts to attack an institution by the murder of 
individuals is useless and needless. The anger of the 
Italian Press is, characteristically and significantly, 
chiefly directed against the French authorities for 
allowing de Rosa to move into Belgium, and affording 
an asylum to Italian political exiles. 

* * * 


The Palestine Commission of Inquiry held its first 
sitting on October 24th, under the presidency of Sir 
William Shaw. The Chairman, in his opening address, 
explained that his Commission was responsible tu the 
Home Government, and that the Palestine Authorities 
were merely asking for the necessary powers !o call for 


evidence. The duties of the Commission are to inquire’ 


into the causes of the recent disorders and to recom- 
mend such measures as shall make a recurrence impos- 
sible, excluding, however, questions of major policy. 
The Commissioners are thus bound to investigate the 
accusations brought by the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities against each other, and by both against the 
Administration. In order that each side may have iis 
case properly represented, counsel have been appointed 
by the Jewish and Arab organizations, and are allowed 
to cross-examine all witnesses. The first sessions have 
been taken up with the examination of Major 
Saunders, the Chief of Police. Comment upon the 
evidence should obviously be withheld for the time 
being. Meanwhile, a number of persons implicated in 
the disorders have been brought up for trial in the 
criminal courts, and heavy sentences of penal servi- 
tude have been passed on Arabs concerned in the riots 
at Safed. 


* * * 


The spectacle of Mr. Baldwin losing his temper is 
so unusual as to be worth recording, though the 
occasion be trivial. A week ago, the EvENING 
STANDARD, which, it is true, seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity of tilting at Mr. Baldwin, called attention to 
the fact that the Vienna NEvE FReEIzE Presse had pub- 
lished an article under the name of ** Stanley Baldwin, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain,’’ entitled 
** The Conservatives and the Labour Party.’ The 
EveninG STANDARD thought this very strange in view 
of Mr. Baldwin’s well-known objection to articles by 
British statesmen in the foreign Press. The article, 
it now appears, was nothing but a paraphrase of a 
statement which Mr. Baldwin issued to the Press gener- 
ally a month ago, but it had undergone what the 
MornincG Post calls ** a strange metamorphosis ”’ on 
its way to Vienna, since it appeared there in the first 
person and looked as though it had been written as a 
special article by Mr. Baldwin himself. In these cir- 
cumstances the comment of the Eventinc STANDARD 
seems natural and legitimate, while Mr. Baldwin’s 
grievance should be against those who were respon- 
sible for the metamorphosis, but it was against the 
EventInG STANDARD that his fury was directed :— 
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‘*] know that as Leader of the Opposition I must 
expect criticism. I am the last man to resent it, pro- 
vided that the criticism is fair and above-board. When 
I find myself confronted with completely false statements 
of a nature which must inevitably tend to discredit me 
in the eyes of the British Public, I think I am justified 
in saying that methods of that kind have gone beyond 
the limits of fair play and legitimate journalism.” 

No doubt it is irritating for a leader to be criticized 
by one of his own Party newspapers, but Mr. Baldwin 
seems to have turned upon the EVENING STANDARD 
when it was behaving with perfect propriety. 

* ~ * 


The International Maritime Conference, held at 
Geneva under the auspices of the International Labour 
Office, has brought its session to a close. Its signifi- 
cance and utility were impaired from the first by its 
imperfectly representative character. The British 
workers’ delegates were appointed by the Trades Union 
Congress, and included no representatives of the 
National Union of Seamen, whose reaffiliation to the 
Congress has not yet been completed. The British 
shipowners decided that, in the absence of the chief 
lower-deck organization with whom their negotiations 
are conducted on the National Maritime Board, they 
could not properly attend the Conference; and Nor- 
way was completely unrepresented either among the 
workers’ or the owners’ delegates. With such serious 
gaps in its membership, it was fortunate that the main 
work of the Conference was to decide the main points 
of questionnaires, the replies to which will come up for 
consideration at a future Conference. These question- 
naires relate to the regulation of hours of work at sea; 
the protection of seamen in the case of sickness or 
injury ; the welfare of seamen in port; and the mini- 
mum professional qualifications of captains and navi- 
gating officers. These are big, important, and not easy 
questions, and it is very desirable that the Conference 
which meets, probably not before 1931, to consider the 
replies to the questionnaires, shall be fully represen- 


tative. 
* * * 


The Chinese Government have imposed a very rigid 
censorship since it became evident that the Kuomin- 
chun revolt would have to be suppressed by force. As 
a consequence it is quite impossible even to guess what 
is happening in the south, where Chang Fat-kwai is 
again said to be moving against Canton, and equally 
impossible to say in what part of China the Kuomin- 
tang forces will meet the Kuominchun—the army of 
Feng Yu-hsiang. All that is known is that Chiang 
Kai-shek has been appointed Commander-in-chief, with 
Yen Hsi-shan as his second-in-command, and a large 
force is moving northward from Nanking. It seems 
clear that Yen did not bring off—he may have 
attempted—his reported coup in the arrest of Feng. 
The fact remains that the Model Tuchun, one of the 
longest-headed men in China, seems definitely to have 
thrown in his. lot with the Nanking Government in its 
hour of trial. While anything is possible in China, past 
history suggests that it would probably be safe to back 


his judgment. 
* * * 


In next week’s issue of THe Nation there will be 
included our usual Autumn Literary Supplement. This 
will contain reviews by Augustine Birrell, Edmund 
Blunden, and others. 

There will also be a section devoted to Winter 
Sports and Tours. This section will consist of an 
article on the Swiss winter sports, and notes of winter 
tours arranged by the leading Travel and Shipping 
lines. 
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THE WALL STREET COLLAPSE 


HERE is a curious prudishness which makes 

many commentators on public affairs reluctant 

to pay due attention to such events as the break 
in the American stock markets. It is analogous to the 
old prudishness which in the name of ** the dignity of 
history ’’ used to distort the perspective of our annals 
of the past. The topics which are regarded as suitable 
themes for leading articles form an exclusive circle, not 
so exclusive, it is true, as it used to be, but still fairly 
exclusive, and the fluctuations of stock markets have 
not yet won admission to it. Thus, while the collapse 
in Wall Street is a matter of such undoubted general 
interest as to have wrested pride of place from the 
reassembly of Parliament as the principal news item 
in the British Press, and, while its probable reactions 
and repercussions on our own economic conditions are 
being eagerly discussed in intelligent circles, it has as 
yet received hardly any recognition in our graver com- 
mentaries on public affairs as a phenomenon of the 
first importance. 

Yet this it undoubtedly is. The persistent 
buoyancy of the American stock markets, which has 
now come to so decisive and so drastic an end, has 
been one of the dominating facts in the international 
economic situation during the past three years. Its 
influence upon our economic life has been far-reaching 
and profound, operating in various ways, some of them 
direct and palpable, others of a psychological and 
intangible description. 

In the first place, it has entailed the maintenance 
over a long period of time of dear money in the United 
States. At a very early stage of the speculative move- 
ment the Federal Reserve Bank authorities made up 
their minds that it was undesirable, and tried to check 
it by raising rediscount rates. The wisdom of this 
action was extremely doubtful. In the light of subse- 
quent developments it is fairly clear that stock prices 
were in no way excessive when the Federal Reserve 
Banks first took deterrent action; at any rate, they 
were no higher than they are now after the collapse, 
when all American authorities are busy assuring the 
public that they represent excellent investment bar- 
gains. In these circumstances the weapon of high re- 
discount rates failed to check the upward movement; 
and this palpable failure seriously impaired its efficacy 
later on. The Federal Reserve authorities cried 
** wolf *’ too soon. 

However that may be, dear money in the United 
States has been one of the main causes of dear money 
here. This is the most obvious way in which the Wall 
Street boom has reacted on British trade and industry ; 
but it is by no means the only one. Under the con- 
ditions obtaining during the last few years, few 
American investors have had any use for fixed-interest 
securities, with their very limited possibilities of 
capital appreciation. It has accordingly been extremely 
difficult for foreign Governments and municipalities in 
need of funds to raise loans on the New York market. 
The results have been twofold. To some extent there 
has been increased pressure on London for overseas 
loans; to some extent the foreign Governments and 
municipalities have gone without. The first effect has 
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been one of the factors behind the weakness of the 
sterling exchange, and consequently behind our 6} per 
cent. Bank rate. The second has made for a diminished 
flow of international trade. 

But that is not all. There were manifest signs 
this summer that many British investors had become 
infected with the notion that the way to make money 
was to buy American stocks. People who had been 
shaking their heads for months, and indeed for years, 
at the soaring Wall Street prices were suddenly con- 
verted to the view that as the boom had continued so 
long it might continue indefinitely, and proceeded 
accordingly to replace home by American investments. 
It is impossible to determine the scale of this move- 
ment, but we believe that it was far from negligible ; 
and this, too, has contributed to the weakness of 
sterling and the dearness of credit. 

All the reactions which we have so far considered 
of the prolonged Wall Street boom upon British trade 
have been of an unfavourable kind; and the conse- 
quences of the collapse ought to be correspondingly 
beneficial. We may look forward confidently to a 
prolonged spell of cheap money in New York. We may 
expect to see American investors turning a more favour- 
able eye on fixed-interest securities, and resuming their 
post-war role of financing foreign Governments. The 
danger of a flight from the pound, arising from a vogue 
for American investments, combined with vague appre- 
hensions of the Labour Government at home, has prob- 
ably been finally removed. These are all points of 
substantial reassurance for the prospects of British 
trade. Their most immediate corollary is that it is 
reasonable to expect an early reduction in Bank rate. 

An early reduction; but how early? We must 
wait, of course, until the New York rate has been 
reduced. But this is probably an imminent event. Is 
there any good reason why the reduction of our own 
Bank rate should not follow immediately upon its 
heels? Our Bank authorities, it is fairly clear, propose 
to allow a considerable interval to elapse. So at least 
we infer from the chorus of argument in the City 
columns of our newspapers. Everywhere one finds the 
same formula—that the Bank must regain the gold 
which it has lost during the present year, before a 
reduction of Bank rate can be considered. This state 
of mind seems to us most unfortunate and most per- 
verse. On the one hand, there is no particular sanctity 
in the stocks of gold which the Bank held before the 
recent drain. On the other hand, there are cogent 
reasons why a reduction of Bank rate should not be 
delayed after it is seen to be inevitable. For while a 
lower Bank rate would be materially helpful to trade, 
the expectation of a lower Bank Rate is definitely bad 
for it. Just as the expectation of lower prices causes 
buyers to postpone their purchases, so the expectation 
of cheaper money causes prospective borrowers to post- 
pone their borrowing, and to postpone accordingly the 
enterprises which lead them to borrow. It will be 


extremely unfortunate, therefore, if there is any con- 
siderable delay, after the New York rate has been 
reduced, in a corresponding reduction of Bank rate here. 

In this connection a recent development, which 
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has almost escaped public notice, deserves attention. 
The following brief paragraph appeared in an obscure 
corner of the Times on October 17th :— 

‘“ A Treasury notice in the last issue of the LonDON 
GAZETTE announces new rates of interest chargeable on 
housing and other loans granted from the Local Loans 
Fund. The new rates, which are in lieu of those fixed 
by the Treasury Minute of December 3ist, 1925, show 
an increase of } in the percentage in all cases.” 

In other words, the rate of interest payable by the 
smaller local authorities has recently been increased by 
} per cent., after having remained unaltered for nearly 
four years. This increase is presumably the direct 
outcome of the recent rise in Bank rate, so that, repre- 
senting as it does the action of Mr. Snowden’s depart- 
ment, it supplies a somewhat ironical commentary on 
his assurance to the Labour Party Conference at 
Brighton that ‘‘ a rise in the Bank rate makes prac- 
tically no difference whatever upon long-term loans 
and investments.” It is difficult to see on what 
grounds, other than that of the rise in Bank rate, such 
a step at such a time could be justified, for it is clearly 
the reverse of helpful to Mr. Thomas in his task of 
persuading local authorities to press forward with 
public works. For this reason it is equally difficult to 
see how the increase can reasonably be maintained if 
Bank rate is reduced in the near future. But nothing 
could be worse for Mr. Thomas than that local authori- 
ties should remain for a considerable time under the 
expectation that if they delay a little with their hous- 
ing schemes, or whatever it may be, they will be able 
to borrow at an appreciably lower rate. Altogether, 
this matter of the increase in the interest on loans from 
the Local Loans Fund is one which 
prompt attention of Parliament. 

But we must return to Wall Street. The collapse 
of the stock markets is certain to exercise an unfavour- 
able influence on trade activity in the United States. 
It is true, of course, that the collapse is a collapse of 
paper values only, and leaves the real wealth and 
income of the country unaffected. But many persons 
have been ruined; and the great majority of investors 
(and the term includes a large proportior of the 
American people) will be conscious of having lost large 
sums of money. This will naturally give rise to a 
tendency to curtail personal expenditure, which is 
bound to react severely for some time on all luxury 
trades, among them the automobile industry which 
plays such a dominating part in the industrial life of 
the United States. 

Will this react prejudicially on British trade? To 
some extent it must. Certain of our industries will 
tend to suffer from diminished American consumption ; 
others from keener American competition in world 
markets. A foreign trading country like Great Britain 
is bound to suffer some temporary hurt from an indus- 
trial depression in any quarter of the globe. All this is 
an additional reason for reducing Bank rate as quickly 
as is consistent with prudence. 

But we do not expect that unfavourable reactions 
of this kind will prove very serious or very lasting. In 


deserves ihe 
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the long run, indeed, it may well prove that our foreign 
trade will benefit, through subtle psychological reper- 
cussions, from this rough check to the economic pro- 
gress of the United States. The imagination of the 
whole world has been dazzled of recent years by the 
phenomenon of American ‘‘ prosperity.”’ It is possible 
that the world may now discover that that prosperity 
was only partly a reality and partly an illusion created 
by the soaring prices of stocks. It may be revealed 
during the next few months that American industrial 
development is as lopsided and precarious, as liable 
to severe setbacks, as that of any country. And if, for 
such reasons, the remarkable economic prestige of the 
United States should wane, that of Great Britain would 
probably recover correspondingly. 


MR. MACDONALD IN 
WASHINGTON 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, 
Editor of the New Yorx Wor tp. 


R. MacDONALD’S public appearances ended only 

three days ago and it is, of course, much too early to 

gauge the effects of his visit. On such an occasion 
the whole foreground is occupied by those who wish to 
welcome the visitor and to do what they can to insure the 
success of his mission; the hostile and the sceptical are 
pushed aside. Their turn will come later, when the spell 
of the Prime Minister’s presence has passed, when concrete 
proposals are put to debate. No experienced observer of 
American politics could or would deceive himself into 
thinking that the present unanimity of feeling can be 
maintained. 

Yet it is my belief, after watching events in Washing- 
ton this last week as closely as a journalist could watch 
them, that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover have really 
done what they said they were trying to do; they have 
given a new direction to the public mind in dealing with 
Anglo-American affairs. The American public is, I think, 
convinced that the cruiser debate is over. Assuming that 
the Five-Power Conference in January ratifies substan- 
tially the present arrangement, I do not see where or how 
the ultra-nationalists here are going to find any consider- 
able support in opposing an agreement. Mr. Hoover can 
count upon all the elder statesmen of his party, upon prac- 
tically all the Western progressives, and upon virtually all 
the Democrats. The Hearst influence, such as it is, is for 
various complicated reasons neutral and even friendly; 
the one Senator who really had it in him to organize 
a revolt, Mr. Reed of Missouri, has retired from public 
life; there is no longer an anti-British bloc based on Irish 
grievances. 

But above all there is a man of great boldness and 
resourcefulness at the White House, and he has at his com- 
mand a Department of State which for the first time in 
many years is really manned by men of the first calibre. 
Mr. Hughes was, of course, an able public official, but he 
presided over the Department at a peculiarly dismal] period 
of American history. Secretary Stimson and the Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cotton, on the other hand, are 
members of an Administration which will fail, if it should 
fail, by being bold in action and not by being timorous 
and lethargic. Mr. Hoover may rush in where Mr. Coolidge 
would have feared to tread. He will make enemies. But 
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he has the capacity to keep the country interested in public 
affairs, and experience shows clearly that the American 
people is liberal whenever it is attentive. The periods of 
reaction are the periods of popular indifference. 

It is my impression that Mr. MacDonald may have 
been somewhat surprised by the boldness of some of Mr. 
Hoover’s ideas. In any event it is generally believed 
among those who are usually informed that the public 
announcement of the more important ideas which the 
President and the Prime Minister explored was postponed 
at the request of the Prime Minister because of the neces- 
sity of consulting the Cabinet and the Dominions. If my 
understanding is correct, these ideas do not refer to the 
question of naval parity. That question apparently was 
settled before Mr. MacDonald came, settled sufficiently at 
least for the present. 

The discussion, as we here suppose it to have been 
conducted, dealt with the much larger question of the 
respective roles of Britain and America in the maintenance 
of world peace. It is possible, I think, to see the nature 
of the problem as it now presents itself. There are two 
systems of pacification in the world: the League and the 
Pact of Paris. The League envisages a concerted effort 
to suppress an aggressor Power; it implies somehow the 
use of military force and blockade against the offender. 
This plan, as Americans see it, has certain inherent diffi- 
culties : it seems improbable that a unanimous verdict can 
be reached by the Powers in concrete cases of great 1m- 
portance; it is by no means certain that such a contem- 
porary verdict, if reached, would be just; it is unlikely 
that the sanctions contemplated by the League could be 
applied as long as the United States remains outside the 
League. On the other hand, the existence of this threat, 
and especially the threat of starvation, though it may 
deter nations from contemplating aggression, works also 
to put a premium on nationalistic self-sufficiency. Such at 
least is what I take to be the most responsible American 
opinion at the present time. 

Then there is the Pact of Paris, which has now had its 
first concrete test in Manchuria. Its defects as an efficient 
agency of peace are, I believe, as patent to the American 
Government as to anyone else, and the need to implement 
it is well understood. The obvious way to do this would be 
to declare that neutral] rights would not be enforced in a 
war against a violator of the Pact. The difficulty with this 
proposal is the uncertainty, illustrated by the Manchurian 
affair, of being able to discriminate between the aggressor 
and the provoker of the aggression. At any rate, American 
opinion is not prepared now to have such a decision made 
in its behalf by other Powers. There is, moreover, a deep 
distrust in the American consciousness of any plan of peace 
which relies ultimately upon the power to starve non- 
combatants. 

This distrust is almost certainly very strong in Mr. 
Hoover, for no living man has seen more of the conse- 
quences of blockade than he. There is, too, another thing 
to be remembered about Mr. Hoover. He has an inherited 
distrust of violence as a means even to good ends, and 
the proposal to maintain peace by punishing the non- 
combatant civilian for the acts of his Government runs, I 
think, against the grain of his mind. One need not be 
greatly surprised, therefore, if sooner or later, these sen- 
timents are translated into a proposal for international 
action which attempts to meet the difficulties revealed in 
the working of the League and of the Pact, and to compose 
the historic differences between Britain and America on 
Maritime law. 

Certainly it would be a mistake to suppose that as a 
result of the meeting of the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
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dent, one Government or the other is going to accept the 
historic policy of the other. The assumption of the whole 
affair is that both accept a new premise of policy, and 
from this premise novel and far-reaching proposals, pro- 
posals as yet not discussed anywhere, are bound to appear. 
That they will in no sense, direct or indirect, imply an 
Anglo-American entente has been made abundantly plain; 
they must in the nature of things be related to a clarifica- 
tion of the purposes which are common to the League and 
to the Pact of Paris. A common understanding of 
universal principles of action to maintain peace is the only 
form which Anglo-American co-operation can take. 

For such co-operation an excellent atmosphere has 
been created. It has been obvious that Americans of all 
classes liked Mr. MacDonald, and trusted him as no foreign 
statesman has been trusted within the memory of anyone. 
His record in the war was a mighty asset to his mission, 
even though it would have gone hard with him had he been 
an American in 1918. Nothing brought so quick a response 
from every audience he faced as any reference, however 
remote, to the personal sacrifices he had made in the cause 
of peace. As for Mr. Hoover, he was never a jingo and 
in the bitterest days of the war he had nothing but con- 
tempt for the official war propaganda. We may be sure 
that Mr. MacDonald and he are on a footing where they 
ean and will talk quite frankly with each other. Both are 
in advance of their own peoples. Both have seen and 
learned much from Mr. Wilson’s successes and failures. 
And it is evident that this time there exists a grim deter- 
mination to succeed, a resolution to plan the thing care- 
fully and to tap every resource of reason and good will, 
such as few men of such eminence have ever had before. I 
have followed American affairs closely since Wilson was 
inaugurated. I have never seen idealists so well armed 
before. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


“ HEN God made Baluchistan, he laughed.’’ He 
had made it, they say, out of the scraps left 
over when he had finished off the rest of the 

world. He laughed and waited while one geological eon 
followed another, ice-caps advanced and retreated, and 
Man raised his head, until in the fullness of time Alexander 
the Great went forth conquering and to conquer. 
Alexander went in at one end of the Persian Empire and 
came out at the other; but his Macedonians, who had 
followed him across the Hellespont and the Indus, refused 
to pass the Ganges, and then the insatiable conqueror 
consoled himself with the recollection that there was still 
one Persian province which he had not subjugated. So, 
on his way back from India to Babylon, Alexander set 
out to conquer Baluchistan; and then God laughed again, 
for Baluchistan conquered Alexander. When the young 
man died in Babylon with his real life-work still only dimly 
apprehended and scarcely begun, some said that he had 
died of nervous exhaustion and others of drink. But they 
were wrong. It was that march across Baluchistan that 
killed him. 

But what God was it who played this ugly practical 
joke? The God of the People of the Book or some member 
of the Hindu Pantheon? It might be either; for this 
No-man’s-land of Baluchistan lies on the borderline be- 
tween the dominions of two theocracies. 

As I gazed idly, from the shade-deck, at the 
Baluchistan coast, I felt that such a country must surely 
be the Semitic God’s handiwork. Those frowning walls 
of cliff, those pinnacles that looked like serracs turned to 
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stone, and that fantastic stone city with a sky-line like 
Manhattan Island when one views it from just this distance 
out at sea—were these not simply caricatures of the rugged 
lineaments of Cape Musandim, the horn of Arabia, which 
we had passed the day before? And as for Musandim, one 
could picture Moses ascending those heights—into the 
clouds left hanging on the summit by the dying Monsoon— 
in order to receive the Tables of the Law; and one could 
picture Muhammad and his companion, on the Hijrah, 
taking refuge there with God in some cave on the scarred 
mountain-side. On this showing, the God who made 
Baluchistan must have been the God who is portrayed in 
the Torah and the Qur’an. Yet where is it recorded that 
this God ever laughed or ever made sport with his omni- 
potence? No, the myth suggests some Hindu divinity. Is 
not the whole of the Hindu kosmos a kind of divine jeu 
d’esprit? And does not the Hindu artist, human or super- 
human, deliberately introduce some blemish into an other- 
wise perfect work of art, in order to avert the envy of 
powers mightier than himself? Who could imagine 
Jahweh, after he had rested on the seventh day and seen 
that his handiwork was very good, reacting on the eighth 
day and creating Baluchistan? Surely the maker of 
Baluchistan must have been Shiva or Kali? 

Well, east of Baluchistan lies Sind, and we are landing 
at Karachi. We might amuse ourselves by trying to dis- 
cover which God made Sind, and this might settle the 
provenance of Baluchistan likewise. 

And now, as the shadows lengthened on the evening 
of our landing, the train was carrying us from Karachi 
north-castward. We were travelling through a wild, dry, 
forbidding land of rocks—rocks that were here buried in 
sand or gravel and there upheaved in waves so sharply 
crested that the ragged edges of the strata looked like the 
battlements of man-made city-walls. Surely Sind had been 
created by the same divine artificer as Arabia? Surely 
this was bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of Dar-al- 
Islam? After night had fallen, we left the train at a way- 
side station and drove through the desolate country in the 
growing light of a rising full moon. Our destination was a 
dak bungalow on the ridge of Mahli hill—an empty house 
in the middle of a Muslim necropolis which was reputed 
to contain a miilion tombs (for Tatta, two miles away, 
had been the last capital but one of Sind under the Muslim 
Raj). Why on earth had the dak bungalow been built 
just there? Did it happen to be a convenient halting- 
place for itinerant British administrators? Or was it be- 
cause of the fine shooting? (‘* Partridge, grouse and snipe 
. .. the great Indian bustard ... hog and deer ’’—I 
quote from the encyclopedic Murray.) I cannot believe 
that it was erected at the expense of Government, for the 
benefit of mere sightseers like us; but, all the same, it 
could not have been better placed for our purpose. After 
dismissing our taxi and dumping our baggage, we walked 
out again into the moonlight and wandered, fascinated, 
from one tomb to another. The ridge was thick with 
graves. The latest comer—I suppose some recent local 
saint—occupied the strategic position by the roadside at 
the crest of the hill, with a lantern to warn belated 
travellers that they should pause and give alms to the dead 
man’s living keeper. (The living recipient of the alms 
was housed in a deserted tomb of more substantial fabric 
than his patron’s. I wondered what income the dead 
saint earned for him.) When we crossed the road and 
began to pick our way along the ridge, we found ourselves 
walking over close-set ranks of graves—some stil] intact 
in their plaister casing, others reduced to hardly recog- 
nizable mounds of rubble. And above the common graves 
rose the mausolea of the princes and governors. They 
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were J] on the same general plan: a rectangular court- 
yard; inside the courtyard a platform; on the platform a 
shrine; and inside the shrine the great man’s tomb. 
Usually the tombs of his wives and children and brothers 
were ranged under the same roof as his; but if he felt 
himself a very great man indeed, he preferred to lie in 
solitary state and built a more modest mausoleum, at 
suitable distance, for his family. 

Yes, here assuredly I was still in Dar-al-Islam. My 
thoughts went back to the “ tirbes ’ of the Ottoman 
Sultans at Brusa. And where had I last seen this octagonal 
pattern of tracery? Surely on the wooden doors and the 
marble pulpit of Riistem Pasha’s mosque at Constanti- 
nople. (As for the tile-work which I saw next morning in 
Shah Jehan’s great mosque in Tatta town, it surpassed the 
beauties of Riistem Pasha and almost rivalled those of 
the Green Mosque at Brusa.) Yes, this was still Islamic 
ground—and yet it was Islamic with a difference. Those 
familiar domes rested, not on Byzantine arches, but on a 
strange scaffolding of stone beams—horizontal and per- 
pendicular, and ali elaborately carved—which must be an 
assertion of the Hindu spirit. 

The dominant note of the place, however, was not 
the contrast of styles, but the unrelieved sense of ruin and 
desolation. It was a weird experience to pick one’s way 
through the rubble of the humbler graves from one half- 
ruined courtyard to another, and to pass suddenly out of 
the strong light of the moon into the pitch-black darkness 
of the shrine, where scared birds and bats beat their wings, 
invisible, against the domed ceiling and brought down 
fragments of plaister and rubble on our heads as we stood 
waiting for our eyes to adjust themselves until they couid 
discern the dead man’s grave within. While we stood 
there the famous elegies on human vanity flowed in a 
stream through my mind :— 

‘* The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things...” ; 
and :— 
‘‘ They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jamsheed gloried and drank deep ...”’; 
and vaguer suggestions of Spenser’s ‘* Mutabilitye ”’ 
and of the sceptical verses of Abu ‘Ala al-Ma‘arri. (Why 
did I think of Abu ‘Ala, with whom I have only a slight 
acquaintance? Perhaps because, three weeks earlier, my 
train had passed Ma‘arra on the way from Aleppo to 
Damascus, and I had noticed how aptly the bleak land- 
scape matched the temper of the poet who has lifted the 
name of Ma‘arra out of its natural obscurity.) I also 
remembered a ruined baroque villa—the summer residence 
of some Venetian grandee, three centuries back—which 
had once startled me when I stumbled upon it suddenly, 
round the shoulder of a mountain, near the eastern 
extremity of the Island of Crete. 

Yes, the necropolis on Mahli Hill told a tale of some- 
thing irrevocably past— 

‘*. .. A world of pomp and state 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate.” 
And next morning, as the last domes along the ridge were 
disappearing from sight on our drive back to the station, 
I felt that—although I must now turn south towards 
Bombay in order to take ship for Japan—I had seen by 
proxy, on Mahli Hill, the Seven Cities of Delhi and the 
palace of Fatihpur Sikri. In Sind, too, as well as on the 
plains of the Ganges, there was something which made the 
strength of Islam wither away, however bravely it 
paraded itself. . . 

Then which God was it who laughed when he made 
Sind and Baluchistan? I think, after all, it was Shiva. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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THE PLYMOUTH PETITION 


HE drama of the Plymouth election petition, which 

has engaged the breathless attention of the West 

Country for eight days, has reached a fitting con- 
clusion. The hero has emerged with unsullied character 
and vastly enhanced prestige. The villains of the piece 
have achieved their own complete disccmfiture. Mr. Moses 
returns to Westminster, not as an obscure back-bencher, 
but with a name made familiar to every reader of the daily 
Press and with all the prestige of martyrdom. Naturally 
enough his hold upon his seat has been enormously 
strengthened. Conservatism in Plymouth has suffered a 
blow from which it can scarcely recover for a generation, 
and Lady Astor’s position in the adjoining constituency 
has been, to say the least, jeopardized. To complete the 
débacle, the whole costs, said to amount to £20,000, are 
to be paid out of Conservative Party funds. 

It is fortunate that the first petition brought against 
a Labour M.P. should have failed. We can imagine the 
line which street-corner eloquence would have taken if the 
verdict had been the other way. But the Plymouth decision 
should serve to dispel any feeling, such as exists in the 
United States, that the scales of justice are weighted against 
an avowed Socialist. It is no bad thing that two judges 
of the King’s Bench Division should be frantically cheered 
in the streets by a Socialist crowd. 

The petition has served to bring before public notice 
the present state of our election law. The cases are few, 
and the whole subject is extraordinarily vague. When is 
a candidate not a candidate? It was a riddle which occu- 
pied the court for hours. One of the judges pointed out 
that Mr. Moses had in a very real sense been the candi- 
date ever since 1923 when he first contested the division. 
Counsel for the petitioners argued that the candidature 
had in fact commenced by March 10th, and quoted speeches 
in which Mr. Moses had referred to himself as “ the 
standard-bearer of Labour.’”? They were the usual kind of 
speeches which almost every candidate must have made in 
the weeks preceding the election proper. If these argu- 
ments were correct, hundreds of us must have infringed 
the law. It is so easy inadvertently to omit the word 
‘* prospective,’ or to be drawn by the taunts of one’s 
opponents into a positive statement that one is going to 
the poll. 

A novel suggestion came from the Bench. ‘‘ During 
the course of this case,’? said Mr. Justice Rigby Swift, 
** considerable argument has taken place as to when an 
election begins, and I have ventured to say that I thought 
it would be a convenient matter if Parliament should con- 
sider the fixing of the date of an election beginning, just 
as it fixes the date for an election ending.’? It is a some- 
what naive proposal, and the objections to it are obvious| 
Before the appointed day an intending candidate would 
presumably be under no restrictions. He could spend un- 
limited swms on the advancement of his candidature, and 
he would in fact enjoy more latitude than under the present 
system. 

But even if we dismiss the learned judge’s suggestion 
we must admit that our election law is very far from satis- 
factory. The term “ prospective candidate ’’ is merely a 
convenient fiction. In point of fact a prospective candi- 
date, who has nursed the division, goes to the poll in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. The Parliamentary 
aspirant may be in the field for three or four years prior 
to polling-day. It is only during the last month that his 
expenditure is limited. Otherwise the would-be buyer of a 
seat in Parliament is under practically no restraint. He 
may not offer a man half a crown for his vote, but he may 
Be 
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spend thousands in wooing the electors with ‘* bread and 
circuses.” He may subscribe heavily to every football 
and cricket club; he may provide free entertainments; he 
may even let it be understood that, if he is elected, local 
charities will benefit to the extent of, say, £20,000. At 
Plymouth the court had to decide whether Mr. Ballard, 
by the offer of a tea and a firework display to the 6,000 
boys in his institute, had corrupted their parents. Had the 
decision been in the affirmative the petition would have 
succeeded. Yet Mr. Ballard might himself have become 
the prospective candidate for a Plymouth division, and for 
years ingratiated himself with the voters by a whole suc- 
cession of teas and fireworks given to their children, and 
yet possibly have remained within the law. In these days, 
when the average constituency numbers from forty to fifty 
thousand electors, it is safe to assume that bribery of in- 
dividuals is a thing of the past. But corporate bribery can 
and does play an important part in the business of getting 
elected to Parliament. 

Seven years ago a Private Member’s Bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hore-Belisha which aimed at prohibiting 
subscriptions and donations within a constituency by the 
member or prospective candidate. It is a drastic remedy, 
but something of the kind is necessary if our election law 
is to be brought up to date and virtual bribery by Parlia- 
mentary aspirants abolished. The subject might well be 
considered by the Commission on Electoral Reform. 


DINGLE Foor. 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE 


‘““A few still small voices like the twitterings of 
sparrows amid the sound of almost universal praise.”— 
Mr. Snowden, at Leicester. 


EuisaH crouched in his cavern while the shrieking whirl- 
wind passed, 

And the hollow flame and the earthquake followed the 
empty blast. 

He saw no sign in the earthquake; in the tempest no call 
he heard— 

But a still small voice came after, and the prophet thrilled 
at the Word. 


Ministers gathered in Council, beaming on all mankind, 

And the noise of the people’s cheering came up like a 
rushing wind ; 

For Thomas had boosted the Empire, and Snowden cap- 
tured the Bank, 

And Ramsay, in Royal Progress, had put things right 
with the Yank. 


Till a still small voice cut coldly through the praise of 
their great designs, 

Asking ** What about Unemployment? and cotton? and 
wool? and mines? 

And the folk who wait for the Budget in hopes of a tax 


reduced ? 
And disillusioned supporters, when pledges come home to 
roost ? ”” 


** *Twas but the chirping of sparrows,” so someone said in 
his haste; 

But questions have to be answered, and problems have to 
be faced. 

There’s a time to rest on your laurels; but it needs some 
care in the choice— 

And the precedents are not in favour of slighting the still 
small voice. 

MacFLEcKNOE. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 
Wi. promises to be the most interesting session 


of Parliament is opening as I write. The omens 

for the Government are at the moment good. 
Sober judges see no reason why they should not maintain 
themselves in office and do excellent work for several 
years. Mr. Lloyd George has spoken for the great majority 
of the Liberal Party in offering them friendly if critical 
co-operation; an attitude dictated by the plain circum- 
stance that over a wide range of policy Liberals and Labour 
think roughly alike. The bellicose utterance of another 
prominent Liberal recently is, I am sure, out of harmony 
with the central mind of the party. Liberals could not if 
they would disapprove of the fine achievements by which 
the Government has already rescued our foreign policy 
from the dismal rut into which it was landed by the Tories. 
They begin their task, therefore, with a substantial fund of 
progressive good will on which to draw, and this should 
enable them to carry on without any violent disturbance 
for months to come. In the real, though not in the formal, 
sense, we have the prospect of a Labour-Liberal coalition. 
Whether it will hold, for the common good, depends very 
much on the behaviour of Labour in office to the Liberals 
in the day to day business of the House. Labour governs 
on sufferance, but it rests with Ministers whether they feel 
this fact to be galling and allow themselves again to be 
provoked into hostility, as was unfortunately the case in 
1924. What Liberals hope, I take it, is that Mr. Mac- 
Donald has learned his lesson, and that he will have the 
wisdom, if only the wisdom dictated by the need of self- 
preservation, frankly to recognize that a common aim 
entails co-operation and the exchange of information 
and opinions necessary to make co-operation a reality. 
The three-party system is on its trial, and it will be the 
test of statesmanship whether a minority party governing 
by goodwill and not by force is sufficiently elastic in mind 
to adapt itself to cireumstances—otherwise the prospect is 
chaos and confusion. 

* * * 

It is a commonplace that this Government must stand 
or fall by the success or failure of its unemployment policy. 
Labour leaders admit it. All that the public knows so far 
is that the sinister figures continue steadily to mount, while 
Mr. Thomas keeps up his spirits at banquets. In a few 
<ddays Mr. Thomas must face the House of Commons and, 
as he would say, ‘* get down to brass tacks.’’ It is incon- 
ceivable that a man so clever and resourceful has nothing 
in reserve to throw as a sop to hungry public opinion. He 
will produce a detailed and ingenious programme, but will 
it be sufficient? There are grave doubts about it, and not 
only among the Opposition parties. Belief in the capacity 
and the magnanimity of Mr. Thomas is not very strong. 
By magnanimity in this connection I mean, of course, the 
largeness of mind which would allow him to admit that 
there is, after all, something valuable—essentially to the 
purpose, indeed—in the Liberal scheme. As Mr. Lloyd 
George has suggested, the omens are that Mr. Thomas’s 
vanity and party spirit will inhibit him from recanting the 
abuse which he poured on the Liberal road policy before 
the election. Since that time Mr. Thomas has had access 
to all the information in Whitehall; and he knows now, 
if he did not know it before, that nothing serious can be 
done without adopting the road policy, in whole or in 
part. Liberals would not object if Mr. Thomas were to 
ignore their work on the programme : it would give him no 
trouble to show that all the credit belongs to Labour. What 
matters it that he should adopt it. The conviction that 
the Liberals have shown the true solution is growing among 
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Labour members : note the speech of Mr. Toole urging Mr. 
Thomas to tackle the problem from that side. Mr. Toole 
advocates a big loan for development based upon the Road 
Fund—precisely the Liberal plan. Mr. Thomas is a rail- 
way man, and if report does not lie, he will seek escape 
from the taint of Liberal inspiration in the direction of 
some ambitious scheme for financing railway developments 
—or as a Labour critic might put it, for bolstering up the 
capitalistic system. I hope Mr. Thomas will forget all about 
the wicked Liberals and take the bold national line. 


* * * 


The Tories are still licking the wounds they received 
at the general election and trying to decide whether they 
were wounded worst by friends or foes. Accusations fly 
about at their private conferences, and the blameless—the 
all too blameless—Mr. Baldwin comes in for his share. The 
Beaverbrook stunters go about grumbling that if he would 
only become an Empire Free Trader—and in so doing 
cut his political throat—all would be well. The Tories tind 
some relief from their own dissensions in pointing to a 
purely imaginary crisis in the Liberal Party over the 
Lloyd George Fund. I do not know what will happen 
at the meeting on Thursday which is to discuss finance, 
but I guess that the view that prevailed at Nottingham will 
prevail again. That is to say the sentiment of the party 
is on the side of making Liberalism pay its own way in 
the constituencies, the Fund, or what is left of it, being 
kept in reserve for research work and general election 
emergencies. It is time the Tories dropped the silly talk 
about the Liberal Party being spoon-fed by Mr. Lloyd 
George. In the last two years £300,000 has been raised 
by the local associations by voluntary effort—a fact that 
critics find it convenient to overlook. 


* * * 


Reading of the extraordinary demand in France for 
foreign labour one cannot help asking why it is that this 
outlet for our surplus labour is not exploited. Is it that 
our unemployed will not go to work in France, or is it 
because the French do not want them? I suspect that it 
is more the former than the latter. I remember soon after 
the war an attempt was made on this side to send our 
‘workmen to help in the restoration of the devastated 
regions. It broke down, if I remember right, over the 
unconquerable dislike of leaving his own country which 
the average English workman displays. No doubt, most 
ex-soldiers thought that they had had enough of France 
to last them their lives. But the hopes of returning pros- 
perity cherished at that time have not been realized. Our 
long and dismally lengthening list of unemployed has be- 
come a permanent and terrible feature of the national life. 
Whatever the reason, it does seem that something ought to 
be done to transfer labour from where it is unwanted to 
the place where there is a famine of labour. Nearly half 
the workers in the French mines at this moment are 
foreigners, thirty nationalities are represented in the heavy 
metal industry, but the English workmen are so few that 
Great Britain is not, I think, mentioned in the newly 
published I.L.O. figures. 


* * * 


It is not easy to understand the reasons for the opposi- 
tion which the big insuranee companies are said to be 
offering to the compulsory insurance of motorists against 
third party risks. We are told that about 95 per cent. of 
motorists are already insured, yet the insurance people seem 
to fear that compulsory insurance will bring about a great 
increase of claims, many of them exaggerated or bogus. 
If this is to be the effect of adding 5 per cent. to the 
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number of the already insured, the inference is that 
this 5 per cent. is composed of reckless drivers who ought 
not to be allowed on the roads at all. It is fair to assume 
that some of the motorists who are not now insured are 
not insured because their record is so bad that none of 
the big companies will accept them. If that is so, no harm 
will be done if the working of compulsory insurance means 
that they cannot get a licence. I imagine that the more 
careful motorists would agree with this view. It is said 
that the small motorist or motor-cyclist cannot afford to 
insure. If that is so they ought not to be allowed to 
run the risk of inflicting damage to life and property for 
which they cannot compensate. There was a case in point 
—at Bristol, I think—quite recently. A motor-cyclist 
knocked down and injured for life a working man. The 
jury awarded the latter a large but by no means extrava- 
gant sum in damages. The motor-cyclist went bankrupt, 
and the injured man got nothing. It is precisely such cases 
that compulsory insurance is designed to cover. 


* * * 


There is not much to choose sometimes between the 
Fundamentalist and the man of science in the matter of 
literalness. A few days ago a very distinguished surgeon 
gave us an example of the acceptance of the word which 
has caused much amusement. The Bible, you remember, 
remarks of the Pharoah of the captivity that the Lord 
** hardened Pharoah’s heart, that he hearkened not 
unto them.” This eminent surgeon, in examining the 
mummy of the Pharoah Mer-En-Ptah, discovered that he 
had suffered from ‘* the disease of atheroma, a condition 
in which calcium salts are deposited in the walls of the 
vessel, making it rigid and inelastic.”? This discovery 
was declared to be ‘* ocular demonstration of the truth of 
the Old Testament.’? Could simplicity further go? 


* * * 


The official biography of Lord Halsbury, the famous 
Tory Lord Chancellor, which I have been reading, is a 
rather dull book. It hardly does justice to the picturesque- 
ness of that amazing little fighting cock of politics. He 
lived nearly a century, lively and aggressive to the last. 
The book is worth looking at if only as a revelation of the 
Diehard mind. The characteristic infirmity of the Die- 
hard, whether Communist at one end of the scale, or high 
Tory at the other, is an imperfect contact with reality. 
As the leader of the Diehard peers in the notorious and 
slightly ridiculous campaign against the Parliament Bill, 
old Lord Halsbury and his friends were living in a sort of 
dreamland of politics. Even his admiring biographer 
admits that he made two disastrous miscalculations. 
Against all the evidence, he persisted in the belief that 
Asquith was bluffing in his threat to create peers, and, 
worse still, he really thought that public opinion was be- 
hind the House of Lords. A politician who can persuade 
himself that there is any popular enthusiasm in this 
country for the Lords, or any willingness to let them 
tamper with big issues of policy, well, he can persuade 
himself of anything. Lord Halsbury was a great lawyer— 
at least, the lawyers tell us so—but as a statesman he was 
something to laugh at. He was like an embodiment of a 
** humour ”’ in a Ben Jonson play, or like a ‘* character ” 
in Dickens—something enlarged beyond even the extrava- 
gance of ordinary life. He carried common Toryism to 
heroic pitch, and so became a delightful figure of fun. 


* * * 


There is one good story which deserves to be rescued 
from this book. I pass it on, although the reviewers may 
get it into print before me. As a barrister Lord Halsbury 
was pleading with great fervour for a Welsh client, and 
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the Judge laughingly protested against such enthusiasm in 
a'** foreigner.”? Giffard retorted that if he was not a 
Welshman himself he had made a good deal out of Welsh- 
men in his time, ‘* Very well then,” replied the Judge, 
** suppose we call you a Welshman by extraction.” 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ADMIRALS AND SCHOOLBOYS 


Sir,—Mr. C. Ernest Fayle’s knowledge of admirals and 
the Admiralty is infinitely more intimate than mine, and I 
would not venture to enter into controversy with him (or an 
Admiral) on any subject requiring expert knowledge. I was 
not discussing Admirals in their private capacities, but only 
in so far as they invite criticism and apprecation as his- 
torical characters or the authors of books (sent to me for 
review). I am glad to notice that Mr. Fayle did not venture 
himself to contradict the historical generalization, which 


‘was my main point, about Generals and Admirals. 


I would also suggest that my generalization is not invali- 
dated by the fact that Mr. Fayle knows some Admirals who 
in private life show ‘‘ mental keenness, interest in matters 
outside their profession, and responsiveness to new ideas.” 
Surely those are precisely the valuable mental qualities 
characteristic of the ‘‘ stage of knickerbockers.”—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

52, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


Sir,—May a mere reader say how refreshing it is to be 
told that all our great men are like Peter Pan, and never 
grow up? 

In your issue of October 19th Mr. Leonard Woolf says 
that even distinguished Admirals remain spiritually and 
intellectually for ever at the knickerbocker stage. 

In your issue of the 26th inst., Mr. A. A. Milne informs 
us that the greatest of barristers, even the Lord Chancellor, 
or the Lord Chief Justice, never advance beyond the stage 
of the innocent, blue-eyed, artless undergraduate. 

In the same issue Mr. C. Ernest Fayle points out that 
Mr. Woolf's sweeping generalizations are worthy only of a 
schoolboy, and adds, that though he, Mr. Fayle, is not an 
admiral, Mr. Woolf no doubt considers that he is also in 
the knickerbocker stage. 

May we hope that Lord Birkenhead will add to the dis- 
cussion that Mr. A. A. Milne can be found only in the 
blessed company we knew ‘“‘ when we were very young.” 

It is not disputed, however, that certain generals become 
adult, apparently on all sides of their character, and this is 
bewildering, because at the same time we are told that 
soldiers are stupid. Is the horrible truth implied that only 
stupid people grow up?—Yours, &c., 

E. M. KEAte. 

9, Cecil Court, South Kensington, S.W.10. 

October 29th, 1929. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RUSSIA 


Sir,—I beg to comment only on the last paragraph of 
Mrs. Russell’s letter in your last issue. For, truth to tell, 
I cannot understand the rest, but then, I am not very 
intellectual. 

‘No one denies censorship in Russia.’’ I presume this 
means that in Russia to express an opinion distasteful to 
the Government means death. But Mrs. Russell would 
have us believe that in England things are little, if at all, 
better, and instances the ‘‘ Communist trials.” I have never 
heard of these, I confess. But I do know that at the iast 
General Election many Communists stood for Parliament, 
and they held meetings, and made speeches, without hind- 
rance from the authorities. I have never heard of the 
“Sanger pamphlet on birth-control,” but I do know that 
Dr. Stopes and her disciples pursue their beneficent work 
unmolested by the law. Nor have I ever heard of Homer 
Lane, but if, as I gather, one man has been deported in 
England, as against the thousands who have been shot in 
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Russia, the balance is in our favour. I have never heard 
that the police habitually break up Labour meetings. I 
well remember the Sacco-Vanzetti demonstration, but, 
surely, the police were there to protect the demonstrators 
from the ‘‘ British Fascisti’’ ; in any case, the demonstra- 
tion was not prohibited. And as for the ‘‘ recent censor- 
ship antics,’ I recall that two books were suppressed this 
year in conformity with an antiquated law, and after argu- 
ment in open court. And they were suppressed on moral 
grounds, not political. Mrs. Russell accuses me of com- 
placency in regard to English liberty. Her indictment of 
our country does not shake me, and, given the inperfections 
of this world, I remain complacent.—Yours, &c., 
rm. <. 
October 29th, 1929. 


ITALIAN ECONOMIC POLICY 


S1r,—Through your columns I should like to bring to 
the notice of the English public an article entitled ‘‘ We 
Must Make Bargains,’”’ by Alberto de Stefani, which has 
recently appeared in the CORRIERE DELLA SERA. The eminent 
statistician points out that The Hague Conference has had 
the effect of making the general public realize what 
hitherto had only been known to those who were conversant 
with the details of the Treaty of Versailles, namely, the 
great importance which England attaches to Italian custom 
for her coal. Italians, the writer says, should ponder deeply 
upon this revelation of England’s sensitiveness in regard to 
their custom ; they should be grateful to Mr. Snowden for 
teaching them where their advantage lies, and should con- 
sider the advisability of adopting an entirely new system 
of national importation. They have had it dinned into their 
ears from their youth upwards that in her commercial rela- 
tions with other countries Italy is in a position of inferiority. 
This is true and will remain true as long as the present 
state of anarchy in regard to making foreign purchases con- 
tinues. Hitherto everyone has made his purchases indepen- 
dently and according to his individual needs, and the 
national advantage inherent in the position of being a pur- 
chaser on a large scale is lost. If the demand for foreign 
goods were centralized and unified, and the purchases made 
en bloc through the syndicates of industry, they would be- 
come a powerful weapon for bargaining. Italy imports, the 
writer says, to the value of about two hundred and twenty 
million pounds sterling a year, of which about £30 millions 
is in cereals and vegetables, £20 millions in cotton, £10 
millions in wool, £15 millions in coal, £10 millions in 
timber, £10 millions in mineral oils, and £10 millions in 
metals. In many instances, it is a matter of indifference 
whether these materials be purchased in England or Ger- 
many, Canada or the United States, Argentine or 
Australia. The possible transfer of custom, the writer says, 
must be made a weapon of bargaining. Two advantages are 
to be gained by importing en bloc: first, a financial advan- 
tage in price and cost of carriage; and, secondly, a market 
for home goods which would be ensured to Italy as a con- 
dition of her custom. 

This article, in the opinion of your correspondent, has 
a twofold claim on the attention of the English public. It 
is a useful indication of the lines on which Italy may be 
expected to develop her trade with foreign countries, for 
coming as it does from the authoritative pen of de Stefani it 
is credible that it has the sanction of the Head of the 
Government. We know enough of Mussolini’s method of 
governing to be sure that when he is convinced of the 
expediency of a line of action, he loses no time in putting it 
into practice. Secondly, the suggestion appears to the lay 
mind to be worthy of serious consideration by indus- 
trialists of other countries. De Stefani himself ‘does not 
disguise the difficulty of attaining the necessary high degree 
of national ‘‘ discipline,’ but in an age when rationaliza- 
tion of industry has become a recognized aim, it should 
not be impossible in a free country to attain a degree of 
organization at least as formidable as the ‘ discipline ”’ of 
Fascist Italy. Is it not conceivable that collective importa- 
tion and bargaining on a national scale may prove a greater 
stimulus to industry than the erecting of tariff walls?— 
Yours, &c., 

EK. BD. B. 
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SAINTS SHOULD NOT MARRY 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


LMOST everything that can be written or said about 

the problem of ‘* Marriage and a Career ”’ has been 

said or written. We have repeatedly observed that 
Alice Meynell could achieve some of her best work with 
children scrambling under the table, that Shakespeare left 
his wife his second-best bed, and that Josephine Butler was 
a successful wife and mother. These facts have their 
significance, though in themselves they prove nothing. 
For the artist, the reformer, the statesman, the explorer, 
the matter is more or less settled. Let them marry or 
not, according to their taste and fortune. There is nothing 
it marriage or parenthood essentially incompatible with 
their achievement. But there is one class of person to 
whom this generalization does not apply, one class, out- 
side mental and physical defectives and children under 
sixteen, which would do well to remain single. Saints 
should not marry. 

Who are the saints? According to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ** Saint (Lat. Sanctus ‘ holy ’) ” is ** the term 
originally applied, e.g., in the New Testament and in the 
most ancient monuments of Christian thought, to all be- 
lievers.”? It goes on to describe how during the fifth 
century the term became specially used for those whose 
cult was publicly celebrated in the churches. But Belief 
remains the key. The saints have faith, in God, in their 
faith, in their Call from God. They are under the 
dominion of One Increasing Purpose which is founded upon 
faith. Their lives are not their own. They have already 
given them away, and lost them in order to save them. 
They are in the hands of God; their Faith is God; and God 
is one. They are by nature monotheists, servants of one 
belief, without that division of interest by which the 
artist may be ready to embrace the richest variety of ex- 
perience to serve his art. The saint must not embrace; 
he must renounce. The test of his sanctity lies in renun- 
ciation. He must be ready to sacrifice not only his own 
life, but the lives of others to his Purpose. 

That is the secret of the saint’s ruthlessness. He is 
not his own. He is God’s. An artist or scientist may have 
the riglit to compromise between his work and his friend’s 
interests. He may in so doing betray his integrity as an 
artist, but he will not betray it as a man. The saint has 
no such right. He must deny himself the social virtues 
of compromise and docility, of accommodation and self- 
effacement. His oath is with the Absolute, with God and 
not with man. 

Now this makes marriage undesirable. For marriage 
is of all human relationships the most intimate, and there- 
fore the most dependent upon social virtues. The partners 
to a marriage must be prepared to give and take, and if 
they have no right to give, having already surrendered all 
to God, they are disqualified from taking. For marriage, 
especially when it involves parenthood, may enrich human 
experience, deepen happiness, increase understanding, and 
enhance social values; but there is no doubt at all that it 
impedes the stark single-minded fulfilment of a Purpose 
external to itself. The austerities of the saint are incon- 
venient in a nursery. And since the saint is by nature a 
formidable person, since his willingness to compromise 
would prove him to be no saint, in a conflict between his 
marriage and his purpose, it is essential that his marriage 
must be sacrificed. 

The saint must be formidable, or he is no saint. The 
faith that removes mountains is an intimidating quality 
in the small exchanges of domestic life. Among the saints, 
both Christian and non-Christian, few have been comfort- 
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able daily partners. Teresa, Augustine, Gotama, Dominic, 
Tolstoi, Francis of Assisi, Catherine of Siena, Paul of 
Tarsus—among all these, only Francis of Assisi seems to 
present himself as fitted for domesticity, and that only if 
he had found a woman enamoured of his own ideals. He 
was wise to wed the Lady Poverty. Saints are by reason 
of their single-mindedness monogamous. Teresa, lovely 
and debonair woman of the world, found joy possible 
only in one Mystic Bridegroom. Gotama Siddhattha could 
only become a Buddha by striding away into the moon- 
light, leaving his young wife sleeping with his new-born 
child. Charles de Foucauld had to leave his mistress who 
had followed him to Africa, when he became a Trappist 
monk. Rabia, the Sufi mystic, in spite of all the prejudices 
of Islam, went her triumphant way unmarried. And there 
are other saints who would have been wiser to remain 
wedded only to their greatest Love. For though it may 
happen that the saint is never called upon to sacrifice his 
family to his Purpose, he must be ready to disown his 
mother, his wife, and his brethren; he must be ready to 
drag them victims behind his chariot in the triumph of 
his Faith. 

I have recently read three books about modern saints 
—mora] giants whose influence during the past century 
shook three continents: the Countess Tolstoi’s Diary, Mr. 
Edwin Franden Dakin’s study of Mrs. Eddy, and Dr. 
Campbell’s life of Livingstone. Europe, America, and 
Africa are different places because these people lived. They 
were saints by reason of their ethical concentration, their 
faith, their singleness of purpose in the service of their 
God. They all married; and all three were called to 
sacrifice their marriage to their purpose. 

The Countess Tolstoi married an artist, not a saint, 
but Tolstoi conceived art and morality as in conflict; like 
Plato he came to suspect the toys of art. The Countess 
could have borne the erotic lover; she could have endured 
the passionately sensuous artist who claimed her time, 
her service, and her body, and presented her with eleven 
children. In all this, her ardent, sensitive, esthetic nature 
found some meaning; she loved her husband’s charm; 
she worshipped the artist’s power. But right from the 
first years of their marriage, the saint in Tolstoi fought 
with the artist husband. It was the moral giant, whose 
convulsions shook the Western world, who forced his bride 
to read the record of his own sexual discomforts; it was 
the saint who made her copy the manuscript of the 
** Kreutzer Sonata ”’; the saint who taught her to despise 
the body that had borne eleven children, the “ animal ” 
affection that cherished them, the womanhood that made 
conception possible. It was the saint who forced upon her 
the cares of his estate when he renounced his property, 
and who drove her three times to contemplate suicide as 
the only refuge from her weariness and shame. 

Mrs. Eddy married three times. Her faith cannot 
be blamed for the death of her first husband and the un- 
faithfulness of her second; the neglect of her only son was 
due more to her neurotic afflictions and her financial dis- 
tresses than toherreligion. But Asa Gilbert Eddy, her third 
husband, was undoubtedly a martyr to Christian Science. 
His life was made hideous by his fear of its devil, Malicious 
Animal Magnetism. While walking down the street he 
would dodge into door-ways to escape the Hypnotic Cur- 
rents discovered by his formidable wife, and his death was 
due to ‘‘ metaphysical arsenic, caused by malicious mag- 
netism,’? which proved too strong for his wife’s treatment. 
No unprejudiced reader of the story of Mrs. Eddy’s later 
years, her treatment of her husbands, of the devoted Mrs. 
Stetson, of Quimby, Kennedy, and her disciples, can doubt 
that a saint is well advised to remain single. 
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Trader Horn criticized David Livingstone for dragging 
** that poor girl Mary Moffat ”’ across Africa. Dr. Camp- 
bell does his best to defend the missionary, and there is 
no doubt that until weakened by successive confinements, 
Mrs. Livingstone was happy to share her husband’s work. 
But gradually their relationship became impossible. Dr. 
Campbell says ‘‘ it is but reasonable to conclude in view 
of all the facts that had the issue of his vocation been 
manifest to him in 1844 he would not have asked Mary 
Moffat to link her life with his.”? It is but reasonable 
to suppose it. She was a missionary’s daughter and 
inured to hardship, but with Livingstone she was _ per- 
petually on the move. She was taken first to Mabotsa till 
her husband quarrelled with his colleague Edwards; in 
1846 they moved to Chonuane, in 1847 to the Kolobeg 
River, where Mrs. Livingstone was worn to a shadow by 
domestic work, teaching, milking, organizing. When 
Livingstone rested in the afternoon, he himself records that 
she took an infants’ class. When they went on leave, 
people said : ‘* Why have you been starving her? ”? Three 
children were born in the first four years of marriage. The 
story of their march to the Makolo, through desert and 
fever country, with three ailing children, and Mrs. Living- 
stone again pregnant, reads like a nightmare. This fourth 
child lived only three weeks, and Mrs. Livingstone was 
desperately ill, emerging with paralysis down one side of 
her face. After this Livingstone fought his mother-in-law 
vigorously, when that lady refused to tolerate his dragging 
Mary on an even wilder expedition. In these matters, he 
said, he had always been accustomed to think for himself, 
and to act in accordance with his convictions. He con- 
tinued to do so. He took his wife and children with him, 
and they all nearly died from thirst, from the bites of 
insects, and from the hardships of the climate. While the 
party was still in motion, Mrs. Livingstone’s fifth child 
was born. 

Lesser men than Livingstone have sometimes com- 
promised with their consciences by finding consolation with 
native mistresses. Not so Livingstone. No such legend 
has sullied his memory. He was utterly uncompromising 
in his standard of Protestant morality... He abhorred 
heathen practices and the white men who yielded to them, 
and, to do him justice, he thought it was for his family’s 
good that they should stay with him. Though after this 
last experience he decided to send them all to England 
while he continued his way alone, he declared that it 
‘* tore his bowels to orphanize his children.”” But Mrs. 
Livingstone was seriously ill, and he wrote to a friend, 
‘* a residence in England of two or three years would pre- 
vent the frequent confinements which, notwithstanding 
the preaching of Dr. Malthus and Miss Martineau, periodic- 
ally prevail.”’ 

The impersonal style of this sentence is significant. 
Mrs. Livingstone went to England. Later Livingstone 
joined her, and when they sailed again for Africa, she was 
again terribly ill on the voyage. She was pregnant again, 
and this time the missionary left her behind with her 
parents while her child was born, arranging to meet her 
later * On the Zambesi delta.”? In 1862, visiting him at 
an unhealthy station, worn out by the periodic confine- 
reents that ** prevailed ’’ in spite of the teaching of Harriet 
Martineau, by hardship, anxiety, the care of her children 
in appalling difficulties, and the climate, she died. 

Livingstone loved her. He did not, like Tolstoi, dis- 
like his children. He loved domestic life. He was torn 
by remorse because his wife was dead, his children 
orphaned and left without provision, his family sacrificed. 
But it had to be. He was “‘ accustomed to act in accor- 
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dance with his convictions,’? and if these demanded the 
martyrdom of his family, it must be martyred. 
Saints should not marry. 


THE WEARING OF SPECTACLES 


HE other day I was looking at a photograph of 

Frederick Niven taken by Hoppé. The face might 

have been pointed out as a type of the company com- 
mander in Kitchener’s army, the sterling British civilian 
turned officer. It was a good face, with well-defined 
features and a healthy complexion. Perhaps it was the 
fact that he was shown lighting a pipe behind a wall which 
fixed my attention on the pince-nez perched on his nose. 
The pince-nez, unstable, flimsy, and shivering, were ridicu- 
lous. You could see a strong puff of wind putting out his 
match and removing them, and when Mr. Niven stooped 
to pick them up, blowing his hat off as well! What does 
the strong man do with pince-nez? They disarm him; he is 
like a warrior bound. When his enemy attacks him, and 
strikes a blow, he cannot return it until he has stopped to 
put his pince-nez in their case. True, they leave uncovered 
the attraction of his face from eye to ear, but at what a 
cost ! 

Pince-nez can be attached to what is called, with some 
ambiguity, the person, by a gold chain, black cord, or 
broad silk ribbon. I think of a seedy, season-ticket-holding 
youth, reading in the Watford train, with a gold chain 
drooping gracefully from his pince-nez, and disappearing 
behind his ear. He is conscious of his chain. 

But this chain is suitable only to the mistress of a 
girls’ school who is getting on in years, though not in fat- 
ness. Its symmetrical droop harmonizes with no man’s 
face, and its air of importance is only excused in those 
women whose need compels them inexorably to it. This, of 
course, is what is the matter with black cords and silk 
ribbons, as well as with gold chains; the sense of impor- 
tance; with monocles obviously too, though they need 
special consideration. These things infringe the rule of 
inconspicuity for men, that, thrusting ourselves on the 
attention of our fellows, we bore them, or else expose our- 
selves to the flaying accusation that, like artists with 
beards, we strut to catch the eyes of the hens. 

The monocle is quite inexplicable. Is there anyone 
not moved to mirth or pity at the sight of it? This piece 
of glass stuck in one eye, giving, because of the effort of 
holding it, an expression varying from severity to ferocity, 
is nothing but slap-stick farce. It is credible of half-wits, 
but not of men of self-respect. 

But what, then, is to be said of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain? What indeed. Whenever he puts it on, he says, 
‘* This makes me look a fine fellow! ’? And, every time, 
the monocle tells us what it heard our statesman say. 

Nor should a man wear horn-rimmed spectacles. They 
give an air of smugness. During the election one of the 
illustrated papers had a photograph of the Chairman of the 
Conservative organization, which was a good example of 
this nasty trick. A few days later, Mr. Baldwin was 
closeted with his Party chiefs at Chequers, and it is 
reported on good authority that a most unusual lapse 
occurred. During one of the many intervals of silence as 
they smoked in the library, Mr. Baldwin suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘** For heaven’s sake, Davidson, take off those 
damned spectacles ! ” 

Horn rims, however, suit women; in them the effect 
is kindly and appropriate. And steel rims suit men, though 
they must take care not to look greasy. As a small boy 
I was often taken to visit an aunt of my mother’s who 
used to read me a psalm, and say a few words of prayer. 
My recollection is that her steel-rimmed spectacles en- 
hanced the shine on her face and hair; yet I believe she 
washed regularly. 

J. H. Burn. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Courtauld-Sargent Concert, Queen’s Hall. 
series of six concerts arranged by Mrs.. 


HE 

I Courtauld and Dr. Sargent began auspiciously on 
Tuesday night, with Herr Artur Schnabel as soloist 
in two pianoforte concertos—the G major of Beethoven 
and the D minor of Brahms. The Beethoven concerto, 
which came first in the programme, was almost disappoint- 
ing. With Herr Schnabel’s performance of the ** Em- 
peror ”? at the Queen’s Hall last January clearly in the 
memory, it was a little difficult to persuade oneself that 
it was only the difference in Beethoven, and not in the 
pianist, which was noticeable. It is possible that the 
G major concerto lost some of its effect by the apparently 
effortless mastery and consequent unobtrusiveness of the 
player’s technique : for indeed one is no more conscious 
when he is playing of problems that have been solved than 
one is when the orchestra plays ‘* God Save the King.”’ 
At any rate the Brahms concerto made the more profound 
impression, and not only on account of its larger noise. 
It had no loose ends and no unrelated patches of colour..- 
Its difficulties for the pianist are greater. It demands an 
extraordinary power and delicacy of judgment to give it 
any sense of completeness, and it is his capacity to cope 
with these demands so adequately and convincingly that, 
above all else, makes Herr Schnabel the worderful pianist 
he is. The G minor Symphony of Mozart came in the pro- 
gramme between the two concertos. Dr. Sargent’s Mozart 
is a trifle thick sometimes, but what is lost on the swings 
is made up on the roundabouts, and while some of the 
more delicate phrases tended to lose their significance, the 
minuet appeared with all its dynamic energy, some of 

which can be lost in a slighter conception. 


“The Three Sisters,’’ Fortune Theatre. 


Stravinsky is recorded as having said that he did not 
want his music interpreted, he wanted it played; and 
could Chekhov have seen the present production of ‘** The 
Three Sisters * at the Fortune Theatre he might have said 
the same about his plays. It is a personal production, 
and one with a bias. The bias is towards an exaggeration 
of the individual sufferings of the characters—they are not 
treated always as having no hand in the thwarting of their 
desires, and there is nothing in the play itself to show that 
Chekhov thought they had. Actors and audience, with a 
long tradition of heroes, heroines, and villains behind them 
must always find it hard to adjust themselves to that 
balance of segments in a complete circle which the charac- 
ters in a Chekhov play may be said to represent. There 
are no chief characters, with minor ones filling in the gaps 
—each hoes his or her own row of experience, and it is 
the interweaving of these experiences which needs to be 
given rein, unstressed by the clash of the characters’ per- 
sonalities. Some of the actors kept perfectly in their 
places within the design of the play—notably Mr. Ion 
Swinley, as Vershinin, and Mr. Elliot Seabrooke, as 
Solyony. Had all the other characters been as forcefully 
and yet unostentatiously played this might have been a 
perfect production. As it is, although it does little to 
pander to popular taste (if that were possible), it does not 
succeed in being really good. However, we are duly 
grateful to Mr. Ridgeway for being able to see Chekhov 
in London again at all. 


‘Canaries Sometimes Sing,’’ Globe Theatre. 


If only that sparkling epigrammatist Mr. Frederick 
Lonsdale would learn not to put the cart before the horse, 
what a good comedian of manners he would be. In this 
play he writes of two married couples, both ill-assorted, 
and proceeds to sort them out. But he seems to have 
made up his mind about their destinies before he began to 
create them, and therein lies his weakness as a dramatist. 
We begin with Mr. Ronald Squire telling his canary how 
that married life is a cage from which he would escape if 
he could. To him enter Miss Yvonne Arnaud, an ex- 
chorus girl, and Mr. Athole Stewart, her aristocratic but 
stupid husband; and later Miss Mabel Sealby, Mr. 
Squire’s intellectually snobbish wife. Miss Arnaud and 
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Mr. Squire perceive that Mr. Stewart is “‘ falling for ’? Miss 
Sealby : a bond in common, which they do their best to 
tighten and make permanent. But just as the unwanted 
pair are about to open the doors of two cages, the 
wretched Mr. Stewart confesses that he has found Miss 
Sealby out. Consternation of Mr, Squire and Miss Arnaud. 
So far Mr. Lonsdale has played a very pretty little fugue ; 
but here his penchant for peripeteia overcomes him. He 
turns his tables again, but this time by unnatural means; 
and spiritualism is out of place in an artificial comedy. 
Simply to fit his action into its prescribed shape he throws 
character to the winds, and makes Mr. Stewart become 
worldly wise, wiser even than the Machiavellian Mr. 
Squire, who suddenly and in spite of all is content to stay 
with the ineffable Miss Sealby. In other words, Mr. Lons- 
dale has no constant standards of artificiality, and his 
play lacks the consistency which would have given it value 
as a comedy of manners. The one real character is Miss 
Arnaud’s, and she plays it for all it is worth. The other 
three act brilliantly, but with a brilliance that is of neces- 
sity meretricious. 


“‘A Girl’s Best Friend,’’ Ambassadors Theatre. 


Unlike Mr. Lonsdale, Captain H. M. Harwood is a 
dramatist of poise and creative insight; but here his in- 
sight has led him too far into the realms of impartiality. 
His theme is the rivalry between a mother and her two 
daughters. The mother is for ever putting her sex into 
the domestic shop-window and captivating her daughters’ 
admirers. She is a woman of great charm and little intelli- 
gence, so we do not blame her. But not blaming her, we 
do not entirely sympathize with her daughters, though we 
perceive that they have a thin time. This would not 
matter so much if the mother’s character were clearly 
defined, but Captain Harwood’s sense of fairness has 
obscured his powers of character-drawing, and we do not 
quite know where we are. Furthermore, he has not 
blended his ‘* comedy ”’ and his theme with the dexterity 
he showed in ‘* A Social Convenience.”’ If he had used a 
little less emphasis in amusing us, and a little more elas- 
ticity when he is dogmatizing, his play would have been 
very much more interesting than the rather trivial little 
farcical comedy it is. And he, of all men of letters, really 
ought not to write such lines as ‘* It did look that way,”’’ 
when he means, and the character that speaks it would 
surely have said, “ It did look like that.” If Captain 
Harwood, whose chief merit has always been his purism, 
is going to cross the Atlantic along with certain other 
theatrical stylists, we may as well abandon all hope of 
hearing the English language in the theatre. Miss Helen 
Spencer gives a very sensitive and intelligent performance 
as one of the daughters, and Miss Valentine Dunn cleverly 
touches in the detail of a frightened kitchen maid. The 
rest of the cast are efficient dramatist’s dummies and 
mannequins. 


“‘A Gambier in Brides,’’ at the Embassy. 


This is a very painful affair. It purports to be a sen- 
timental comedy with the scene laid in a Jewish boarding- 
house; all the ingredients as before, and in addition the 
wayward son who causes a lot of unnecessary trouble by 
pretending that he intends to marry a Christian girl. 
Such plays, if written in a sufficiently sticky style, have 
been known to succeed, but in this case, unfortunately, the 
author has seen fit to spice (or pad) each act with num- 
bers of modern but very flat epigrammatical remarks, and 
the play falls neatly between more than two stools. The 
east struggled without conspicuous success with their im- 
possible parts; Miss Buena Bent’s brightness glimmered 
through occasionally, while Mr. Barney Lando made the 
most of a somewhat better written part than the rest. 


** Conscience,” Little Theatre. 


This effective little melodrama would be even more 
effective if it were less pretentiously constructed and less 
ornately written. There appears to be no point, unless it 
be one of dramaturgic fashion, in beginning at the end of 
the story with a prologue. We gain nothing by knowing 
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in advance that that fine actor Mr. Malcolm Keen is going 
mad at the recollection of having murdered his wife, 
although the scene provides the producer with some good 
opportunities for getting the creatures of Mr. Keen’s 
imagination on and off the stage without being detected. 
The author, Mr. Don Mullally, is heavily in the debt of 
Miss Lillian Foster for her performance as the wife, of 
whose rather sketchily written character she makes a real 
person. Her scene in the first act with Mr. Keen is an 
extraordinarily deft piece of minx-acting, and inspires us 
with an eager hope of seeing her in a more exacting part. 
Miss Christine Silver contributes a clever little study of a 
tea-shop Jane or dame, and Mr. George Bealby, as Mr. 
Keen’s spiritual and political mentor, quotes Karl Marx 
with intellectual] gusto. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 2nd.— 
Elisabeth Schumann, Song Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
** Judas Maccabeeus,’”? at the People’s Palace, 7.30. 
Sunday, November 3rd.— 
Sir Oliver Lodge, on ‘* Science and Religion,’’ Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue, St. John’s Wood Road, 11.30. 
Mr. Frank Vosper’s ‘* People Like Us,”’ at the Strand. 
Monday, November 4th.— 
** Ruddigore,”’? at the Savoy, 8.15. 
Talking Film, ‘* Pleasure Crazed,”’ at the Stoll. 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, on ‘* Points of View—A 
Summing Up,” the Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, November 5th. 
Mr. John Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Roof,’’ at the Vaude- 
ville. 
M. Henri Lenormand’s ‘‘ The Eater of Dreams,”’ 
translated by Mrs. D. L. Orna, at the Gate Theatre. 
Mischa Elman, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
The Erhart String Chamber Orchestra, Grotrian Hall, 
8.30. 
Miss Winifred Holtby, on ‘‘ The Colour Bar: An 
Imperial Problem,” Friends House, 1.20. 
Dr. Marie Stopes on ‘* Racial Ideals and Some Reli- 
gions,’”? Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, November 6th. 
Revue, *‘ The House That Jack Built,’’ at the Adelphi. 
Mr. Stanford Cade, on ** The Possibilities and Limita- 
tions of Radium Treatment,’’ 37, Russell Square, 4. 
Sir Richard Redmayne, on ‘‘ How Mines began in 
Great Britain,’? the Wireless, 7.25. 
Thursday, November 7th.— 
** The Student Prince,”’ at the Piccadilly. 
Mr. C. K. Munro’s ** At Mrs. Beam’s,”’ at the Barn 
Theatre, Oxted (November 7th-9th). 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on “ National Rivalries and 
International Necessities,’”? Kingsway Hall, 8.80. 
Malcolm Davidson, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 
Friday, November 8th.— 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, on ‘* The Balkans,’’ 
Morley College, 8. 





REQUIEM FOR A COURTESAN 


AFTER long riot 

Of guests unquiet, 

Who, lord-like, claimed it, 
Despoiled, and shamed it, 
This fair House rests, 
Shuttered from vision, 

Free of its guests! 


Free, too, of its Owner, 
Whose strange profession 
Gave all permission 
To violate it. ... 
Poor, shiftless Loaner, 
To gain possession, 
She’d to vacate it! 
G. M. Horr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


by P. Wilson and G. W. Webb, with a foreword by 

Compton Mackenzie (Cassell, 10s. 6d.), is a very 
good book, but it cannot be lightly recommended to the 
ordinary user of the gramophone. It is for the scientist, 
expert, and mathematician, and much of it is unintelli- 
gible to anyone who has not a scientific and mathematical 
training. Nevertheless, such parts of it as are intelligible 
to the layman are extremely interesting, and, with the aid 
of the admirable illustrations, will help him to get better 
results and more pleasure from his machine. It is 
‘* the first attempt that has been made to give a connected 
and balanced account of modern gramophone technique.” 
It is a remarkable fact that, as Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
mentions in his foreword, if the attempt had been made 
only a few years ago, the book would already be obsolete. 
For modern gramophone technique dates from only five or 
six years ago, when the whole system of recording and 
reproducing was revolutionized. Every gramophone user 
is aware of the results. Seven years ago you had to have 
a very insensitive ear or an uncontrollable thirst for music 
combined with a powerful musical imagination to be able 
to tolerate, say, a Mozart quartet or a Beethoven symphony 
played on the gramophone. The volume of sound was 
feeble; the treble, often metallic, occasionally stood out 
clear against a background of confused and wheezy blur 
of sound; most of the bass had to be imagined, the ’cello 
in a quartet, for instance, being inaudible. If a large 
number of notes in the bass were absent altogether, the 
unfortunate listener was tortured by a generous allowance 
of noises and notes which were not in the score. The 
machine grumbled, scratched, purred. This was bad 
enough, but it also insisted upon playing or singing notes 
of its own. For instance, if you played a record of any 
strong-voiced tenor, whenever the singer let himself go, 
he was accompanied by a continuous piercing high note, 
due, I imagine, to resonance in some part of the machine. 
The same note was always heard accompanying the high 
notes of a baritone or certain instruments when playing 
high notes in orchestral records. (It may be mentioned 
that this defect can often be found in modern expensive 
gramophones whenever anything but a low toned needle 
is used.) 


” Mie. w Gramophones and Electrical Producers,”’ 


* * * 


Suddenly all this was changed, and within a year or 
two most of these defects were abolished or enormously 
diminished. Even with a full orchestra every instrument 
and every note became audible; the bass was there and the 
’cello returned to the quartet. The quality of the indivi- 
dual instrument was reproduced, and though some instru- 
ments, ¢.g., the piano and the drum were still rarely 
satisfactory, the flute, oboe, and clarinet no longer all 
sounded exactly the same. The volume of sound was 
enormously increased, and provided that you kept your 
records with a moderate amount of care and showed some 
discrimination in the use of needles, there was little intru- 
sion of extraneous notes and noises. The gramophone had 
not indeed become, and is not, perfect; that is to say, the 
best orchestral or chamber music record played on the 
best machine is never as good as the best performance of 
the same work by the same orchestra or players in the 
concert hall. But given a good machine and good records, 
intelligently played, you can now have a gramophonic 
reproduction of most of the masterpieces of music which 


is equal to an average performance in the concert hall. 
Indeed, when one thinks how often at a concert one is dis- 
tracted by the discomfort of one’s seat, the heat of the 
hall, the coughing, snuffling, and fidgeting of the audience, 
the looming presence of an acquaintance to be avoided 
during the interval, and the anticipated misery of getting 
home in the fog and rain, one may be pardoned for decid- 
ing that one gets more out of a Mozart symphony or a 
Beethoven quartet played on the gramophone in one’s own 
comfortable and quiet room than at the concert. 


* * * 


Mr. Wilson and Mr. Webb explain in their book how 
this revolution was made. It was not due to the experts 
of the gramophone industry. Up to 1923 the gramophone 
industry had made little or no attempt to ‘* formulate any 
definite principles of design,”’ or to improve the reproduc- 
ing system scientifically. The gramophone had been 
developed empirically and it remained an empirical and 
inefficient instrument. The revolution was effected by 
telephone engineers who developed the electrical system 
of recording and who made it possible for the problem of 
the ideal horn and sound-box to be investigated scientific- 
ally, and for every part of the gramophone from the tone- 
arm to the needle to be improved. 


* * * 


With a little care and intelligence, it is, therefore, now 
possible to get an excellent reproduction of music on the 
gramophone. But it is surprising how many intelligent 
people, who care for music and continually use a gramo- 
phone, never take the trouble to acquire the little know- 
ledge without which it is impossible to obtain good results. 
Take the question of needles. The recent introduction of 
the Burmese Colour needle has caused considerable corre- 
spondence in some papers and several articles by ‘* gramo- 
phone experts.’”? One such expert committed himself to 
the statement that the tone of these needles was immeasur- 
ably superior to that of either metal or fibre needles. 
Fibre needles, he remarked, always give a woolly tone. 
Now it is true that in very many gramophones and with 
very many sound-boxes the fibre needle always gives a 
woolly tone. But with a properly cut fibre needle adjusted 
to the right length in a specially made sound-box on a 
first-class machine there is no more * woolliness ’’ than with 
a metal needle. For instance, the best results as regards 
quality and clearness of tone that I have heard are given 
by fibre needles in the specially made sound-box of an 
E.M.G. gramophone. The objection to fibre needles is that 
unless they are properly cut, they play badly, and they 
tend not to stand up to certain records. They are much the 
best needles for all records other than orchestral, and with 
care they produce the best results with many orchestral 
records. The tone of the Burmese Colour needle is also 
good, but not as good as a first-class fibre needle, and it 
is just as difficult to keep the point of the Burmese Colour 
needle sharp. The tone of a metal needle is harder and 
harsher, but most users of a gramophone do not get the 
best out of their machine, because they use metal needles 
in a haphazard way, and often use too loud toned 
needles. Many records play admirably on a low toned 
needle which are abominable if played on a loud toned 
needle. 

Lronarp Woo tr. 
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ESSAYS 

The Missing Muse. By PHIiIP GUEDALLA. (Hodder & Stoughton 
is. 6d 

Do What You Will. by ALDOUS HUXLEY. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d 

The Sense of Glory. By HERBERT READ. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d 


ONE might say that Mr. Guedalla amuses, Mr. Huxley 
excites, and Mr. Read instructs, and leave it at that. This, 
however, would be too sweeping. For although Mr. Guedalla, 
in a book of glittering trifles, is exceedingly occasional, the 
disappearance of Clio from Parnassus fills him with real 
concern. The late Lord Acton, he suggests, was connected 
with her disappearance. There was a time not long ago 
when history was wrilten in English. Now (to attempt an 
epigrammatic summary in Mr. Guedalla’s manner) it is 
made in Germany and _ translated. Admirers of Mr. 
Guedalla’s biographical method will applaud this forceful 
essay. They will also rejoice with malicious chuckles in 
‘* The Buccaneer,’ which is Mr. Guedalla’s sketch for a por- 
trait of Mr. Churchill, and is so good that one hopes for an 
enlargement. In these two pieces Mr. Guedalla seems to be 
fully engaged. For the rest, he looks wryly and a little 
negligently at contemporary follies, fills his quiver with 
epigrams and advances very obliquely on his victim. To 
follow this miniature warfare is as stimulating as to solve 
a Torquemada crossword: one picks up the clues, puzzles 
at the allusions, and when for no apparent reason Mr. 
Guedalla stops, one is inclined to congratulate not only the 
author but oneself. In the end, however, what sticks is Mr. 
Guedalla’s confession that in his undergraduate days he had 
a hopeless admiration for ‘‘ Saki’s’’ verbal felicities. He 
need no longer hopelessly admire—and perhaps this is a 
pity. 

Mr. Huxley’s book is the most exciting he has written. 
Ostensibly a collection of essays most diverse in form, sub- 
ject, and treatment,(it is in reality a confession of faith and 
a first outline of a philosophy of living. This powerful 
mind, which has ranged the world with penetration and 
without pity and has made several bleak and witty reports 
upon it, pauses now to fix its bearings. In ‘‘ Jesting Pilate ”’ 
Mr. Huxley was not ready to wait for an answer. His 
answer, that truth is just what you care to make it in the 
process of your own life, looks like a dreary platitude. But 
Mr. Huxley develops it with a nervous force and skill which 
are the reverse of dreary. He may be wrong; he is shock- 
ingly provocative ; but he is no longer the detached reporter 
of futility. His emotions are engaged, he believes. Accord- 
ing to him, one psychological fact is as good as another. 
Man is a creature of diversity, a hydra-headed monster. The 
pursuit of consistency, the striving for the artificial unity of 
a spiritual ideal, is illusion. Most civilized men, by cutting 
off all but a favoured one of their heads, mutilate them- 
selves beyond recognition, and are miserable. The subjection 
of the flesh, the effort to be superhuman, leads to the sub- 
human, the negative of life. The Christian ideal has issued, 
through Puritanism, into the worship of success in a world 
of machine-dominated toil and creation-saving devices for 
‘‘ having a good time.’’ Back, then, to the hard courage of 
a free individual life, to a mean, not of prudence, but of 
dangerous equilibrium in which each vital instinct is em- 
ployed and satisfied. It was not for nothing that the Greeks 
had many gods :— 

‘If men are ever to rise again from the depths into 
Which they are now descending, it will only be with the 


aid of a new religion of life And since life is diverse, th 
new religion will have to have many gods. Many; but 
since the individual man is an unity in his various multi- 
plicity, also one It will have to be Dionvsian and Panic as 
well as Apollonian: Orphic as well as rational; not only 
Christian, but Martial and Venerian too: Phallic as well as 
Minervan or Jehovahistic It will have to be all, in a word, 
that human life actually is, not merely the svmbolical ex- 
pression of one of its aspects. Meanwhile, however, the 
Gadarene descent continues.” 


Touching the swine, Mr. Huxley can be as angry as Mr. 
Lawrence, and more reasonably. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone listening amiably to a Mammy Song from Tennessee 
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after reading Mr. Huxley’s scorching description of his visit 
to the Talkies. 

Mr. Read’s two outstanding virtues as a literary critic 
are his power of abstract analysis and his intellectual in- 
tegrity. He has, however, the defects of these qualities. By 
keeping his exposition too strictly to the abstract plane and 
abjuring easy illustration, he courts obscurity, and by refus- 
ing ever to say more than is necessary to establish a point 
in a complex argument, he sometimes misses it. The studies 
of English and French prose writers which he now collects 
from the Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT are disappointingly 
unequal. These are necessarily cut to a pattern, and it is 
observable that the more Mr. Read endeavours to compass 
in a small space the less is he successful. His Froissart and 
Malory are finely clear and incisive sketches, in which the 
manners, philosophy, and literature of the Middle Ages, and 
the strength which they drew from the chivalrous pursuit of 
glory, are beautifully related and contrasted with those of 
our own. He is equally happy in his subtle championship 
of Sterne as a moralist and in his analysis of ‘* Gulliver's 
Travels *’ and the limitation which Swift’s character imposed 
on his work. But his study of Descartes is fragmentary and 
obscure. And when, at the end of the book, he tackles Henry 
James, the glory which shone out so brightly at the begin- 
ning is totally obscured. It is as disconcerting to grapple 
with this essay as it would be to plunge at random into the 
middle of one of Henry James’s novels. Something very 
elaborate and profound is going on, but not even Mr. Read 
can unravel the complexities of the Jamesian method in 
twenty pages. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


INDIA AND INDIA’S HISTORY 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. V.—British India, 1497- 
1858. Edited by H. H. DODWELL. (Cambridge University 


Press. 30s. 
The Dilemma in India. By Sir REGINALD CRADDOCK. (Con- 
Stable. 15s. 


After Mother India. By HARRY FIELD. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Tue fifth volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge History of India,” 
which also forms Volume IV. of the ‘‘ Cambridge History of 
the British Empire,’ has chosen a singularly apposite year 
for its appearance. The new volume covers the period 1497- 
1858, the period from the first Portuguese voyages to the 
final establishment of the Indian Empire. It includes, there- 
fore, the whole growth of British power in India. At a 
moment when the chief matter for consideration is how far 
and how soon we are to be asked to relinquish political con- 
trol, it is interesting to pause for a moment and see how 
and why we came to acquire it. When writers assure us that 
British trade will not suffer by a change of Governments, 
one may with profit look back and see how the desire for 
security of trade, and not a conscious policy of imperialism, 
gradually led step by step to Empire. The book at first sight 
appears to lack a uniting thread. But the thread is lacking 
because it has no existence. The story is one of practical 
men grappling with practical problems, without very much 
seeing where the problems and the solutions were ultimately 
leading them. Each problem was dealt with on its merits, 
and the result was to leave Great Britain in the position of 
authority from which she now finds it so difficult to extricate 
herself. 

Sir Denison Ross has written on the Portuguese in India, 
Professor Geyl on the Dutch, M. Froidevaux on the French, 
Sir William Foster on the early history of the Company. 
Professor Dodwell and Mr. Roberts between them cover the 
period from 1740 to 1815. The Dean of Winchester, the late 
Colonel Luard, and the late Mr. S. M. Edwardes fill in the 
gaps in their narrative. Mr. Edwardes’s chapter on the 
Maratha Administration is of particular interest. The later 
period is covered for British India by Professor Dodwell, 
for the States by Colonel Luard. Other contributors include 
Sir Montagu Burrows, who writes on the conquest of Ceylon, 
Mr. Ramshotham and Dr. Lilian Penson, who write on the 
Bengal Administration at different dates, Mr. Gwynn on 
Madras, Mr. Archbold on the conquest of Sind and the 
Punjab, and on Afghanistan, and Mr. Harvey on Burma. 
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The book forms a very valuable addition to the available 
histories of India, and fully maintains the standard of 
authority of the Cambridge histories. 

The soldiers and administrators of the past were led 
by events into what proved to be an inevitable forward 
policy. It reached its end when full control over the 
greater part of India, and influence amounting practically 
to control over the rest, were in British hands. To reverse 
this policy seems to some madness. Sir Reginald Craddock 
might count himself among their number. After a life in 
the service of the country he finds little to praise, much to 
condemn. The Indian intelligentzia who demand Swaraj 
are, he tells us, a bare half of 1 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation. They are composed, to the extent of more than a 
third, of Brahmins and a few clerical Hindu castes. Their 
voice is in no sense representative of the country, and their 
intentions are not democratic but Brahmano-cratic. The 
British rule has set up standards as much of honesty as of 
efficiency. It is from a lowering of moral rather than of 
intellectual standards that the danger threatens. Public 
opinion and public spirit cannot be created in a decade by 
the magic of the ballot box. Therefore he would urge 
festina lente. The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms he condemns 
as ill-considered both in time and substance. The Morley- 
Minto reforms were by no means a failure, and possessed 
virtues lacking in the sentimental offspring of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s brain. Dyarchy is everywhere a failure, and a way 
out must be found. The theory of learning by experience 
breaks down if the action is yours, the experience another's, 
and the connection not understood. 

His own proposals include a revision of the electoral 
system, whereby representatives will be chosen on a func- 
tional, rather than a purely geographical, basis. The 
interests of the country are divided between the Land, Com- 
merce, and the Professions, and he would follow this division 
in the choice of its rulers. The author implies that this 
would result in truer representation of fundamental points 
of view; he says, for instance, that of the great classes 
‘“the urban intelligentzia is one, and as such entitled to its 
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fair share, but it must not be allowed to grab the whole.” 
To concentrate the intelligentzia in certain constituencies 
is to ensure them at least a modicum of seats. But it is not 
clear how, if under the present system they can secure such 
a large proportion of the whole, their elimination as voters 
from the remaining constituencies, in which their mere 
numbers are entirely insignificant, would unseat them. The 
land would only be represented exclusively by the agricul- 
turalist if the professional qualifications. not only of every 
voter, but of every candidate, were scrutinized mercilessly. 
Would Sir Reginald regard Mr. Baldwin’s pigs or Mr. Lloyd 
George’s farm as evidence of his right, under such a system, 
to represent the farmer? Is the choice to be on a caste basis? 
Thousands of Brahmins cultivate. Mav they be represented 
by Pandit Moti Lal Nehru? Would Gandhi’s caste make him 
an acceptable representative of commerce? Every election, 
every nomination would be chailenged. Who is to be 
arbiter? The council itself, or the High Court? It is far too 
complicated a system for a country in which every organiza- 
tion must he of the simplest, every definition as clear cut as a 
knife. But even though the reader may disagree with the 
author’s conclusions, this is a book worth reading, if only 
to appreciate the enormous gulf which separates the 
visionary from the practical administrator. One feels, never- 
theless, that one could appraise the author's judgments more 
accurately if one knew his unvarnished opinions of the 
British House of Commons and of the Borough of, let us say, 
East Ham. 

Mr. Field has no solution of the Indian problem to offer 
us. He is merely writing a book about a book. He has taken 
‘* Mother India ’’ and written a vindication of its statements, 
a reply to its challengers. Miss Mayo’s book was a brave 
book. She made generalizations which she, and many 
others, believed, and still beiieve, to be true. But statistical 
proof of them does not, and could not, exist. Mr. Field 
seems to forget that for a generalization to be reasonably 
true of India not three thousand eases, nor even three 
million, but thirty million or more ‘ire necessary. That 
India, as any country, contains dirt unspeakable none would 
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TRADE and TRADITION 


T RADITION must of necessity play a large part among the few exclusive 
tailoring houses. 

It does not apply to the lower and medium class firms, for these employ 
machine labour. Those which charge less than ten guineas a suit cannot afford 
the expensive process of sewing by hand. 

It is almost impossible to build a suit of perfect style unless it is made by 
hand labour. 

- Incidentally, in view of the increased wear, the extra expense is ultimately 
economical. 
unless it is sewn by expert ‘* log ’’ hand labour. 
unseen workmen cannot be over-emphasized : 
cutters themselves, for the most brilliant cutter is useless unless his ‘‘ log ” 
hands are of the best. 
is a primary factor in our success. 

Expert craftsmanship implies tradition, for no ** log 
a good coat until after years of training under one who is himself fully qualified 
a tradition handed from generation to generation. 

The House of Pope & Bradley, believing in thoroughness, will not employ 


Moreover, it is also impossible to put perfect style into a coat 
The importance of these 
they are as necessary as the 


The amazingly high standard of our own workmanship 


’’ workman can sew 


any cutter who has not himself spent at least four years on the *‘ board,’’ and 
has mastered the art of sewing every type of coat by hand. It is only by 
going through this long process of learning his job thoroughly that a cutter 
can hope to achieve perfection. 

There are a few other exclusive Houses in the West End of London who 
are also rigid in their insistence on this therough graduation of thcir cutters, 
and whose men are trained according to the best traditions. 

But often tradition is synonymous with old-fashioned and _ stereotyped 
methods, and it is regrettable that some of these first-class houses, while build- 
ing clothes of the highest workmanship, are out of date in style and methods. 

The House of Pope & Bradley is vitally progressive, and while observing 
the traditions of thorough workmanship, is always up to the moment, or 
slightly ahead of the fluctuations of style. Ahead, because many changes in 
style originate from this House. Lounge Suits from ten guineas ; Dinner Suits 
from fifteen guineas; Dress Suits from sixteen guineas. 
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deny. That the dirt is betier removed all but a few would 
agree. Miss Mayo’s own evidence is, as Mr. Field points 
out, derived in a large degree from !nilians who themselves 
are seeking to wash it away. Mr. Field may even be right 
in saying that certain practices are so common that it is 
fair to cal! them usual. If they are, no possible good can 
be done by driving a sensitive people to defend them out of 
an injured self-respect. Miss Mayo's book has sufficiently 
called attention to the dung heap. Its removal will not be 
accelerated by further rakings. 


THE ANTI-BAAL PEOR 


Belphegor. By JULIEN BENDA Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 


THE Semitic worshippers of Baal Peor, or Belphegor, lacked 
the discipline of the worshippers of Jehovah; they gave 
themselves over to orgiastic rites, ran furiously after sensa- 
tion, and abandoned themselves to emotion. According to 
M. Benda, modern esthetes have also ‘‘ separated themselves 
unto that shame."’ For them, all that counts in a work of 
art is the quantity—not the quality—of emotion which can 
be got out of it. They exalt the intuitive, the instinctive, the 
‘‘ urge *' to anything whatever (and the less conscious it is 
the more they like it), at the expense of the intellect, which 
for them is a nasty, distorting thing, full of malevolence 
and guile. His book is a despairing call to order. 

His objects of attack, as in ‘‘ Les Sentiments de Critias,”’ 
and that highly entertaining volume ‘‘Dialogue d’Eleuthére,”’ 
are the generally diffused ideas of the Bergsonian flow, the 
popular confusion of the mystic and esthetic sensations, the 
hue and cry against the intellect, and the kind of romanti- 
cism which yearns for the deeper soul-thrills. He is full of 
scorn for those who despise the distinct, the analytical, and 
those who want the work of art to be one with life, except 
that it seems to ‘‘ Drop from above In a jelly of love.’’ His 
book deals with French society only, but it is largely applic- 
able to England, so that this translation (by J. I. Lawson) 
is a timely and wholesome statement of a point of view 
which needs more ventilating here. For though things have 
not gone quite so far in this country as they have in France, 
we hear enough about the baleful effects of the intellect, 
while most reviews in popular papers entirely ignore the 
work of art as such, and praise it for the queerness of the 
material, its abundance of feeling, its fusion with reality, 
as though art did not consist precisely in its ordering of 
material, its power of detachment ; as though its value were 
not to abstract the essence from the dream, but to imitate its 
incoherence. 

M. Benda is not the only person to stand against ener- 
vate doctrines (surréalisme, ‘‘ the greedy thirst for imme- 
diacy,’’ &c.), which he admits are not new, but which have 
never been so general. That is the result of democracy, of 
the march of mind; for the anti-intellectual claims to be 
your only true-blue highbrow. There is the “ Action 
Francaise * group, with M. Maurras, who cannot but remind 
the layman of Captain Blunt in ‘‘ The Arrow of Gold,” 
flashing his white teeth in a swarthy face, and declaring 
** I live by the sword,"’ or ‘‘ je suis américain, catholique, et 
gentilhomme."" That patriotic catholicism M. Benda regards 
as only another deleterious romanticism. Again, there is 
the Maritain group; but M. Benda is no Thomist. He 
stands alone, eager to shiver his lance against windmills 
(not that he mistakes them for anything else, but that he 
dislikes windmills) if only he could find anything so solid : 
where there is no order there can be no substance, and where 
he finds order, it is invoked for a cause. Whether order 
can arise without some exterior formative principle is, per- 
haps, the crucial question of our time, but one which M. 
Benda does not tackle. He loves order for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of a something which order is called in 
to maintain. 

His is a fearless, honest, and serious book, yet written 
with a gaiety which leavens the whole, and makes it 
pleasant reading. The quotations and examples by which he 
proves his argument up to the hilt, are extraordinarily 
amusing as well as enlightening ; and he spars up and down, 
dropping here and there shrewd and entertaining com- 
ments: he is never for a moment dull, and nearly always 
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convincingly sound. There could be no better tonic for a 
willing amateur or a jaded critic. Once, indeed, he seems 
to slip into the error of confusing delight in technique with 
esthetic delight, and he is perhaps too pessimistic. He sees 
small hope in a world whose literary taste is directed by the 
Wives of nouveaur riches, not at all like the old feminine 
literary directors such as Madame de Sévigné. But, as Mr. 
Irving Babbitt says in his lucid introduction, where he a 
little deplores that M. Benda does not exhibit his own semi- 
mystic romanticism (which he calls humanism) ; ‘‘ One may 
profit by M. Benda’s analysis, without sharing what appears 


to be his fatalism.’’ BONAMY DOBREE. 


A POLITICIAN ON LITERATURE 


A Politician Plays Truant: Essays on English Literature. By 
CHARLES RODEN BUXTON, M.P. (Christophers. 5s.) 


THESE essays, which suggest that Mr. Buxton might have 
succeeded as well in literature as he has done in politics, 
had their origin in lectures delivered to working men and 
women in London and Lancashire. They have been con- 
siderably revised, and are now published with the modest 
hope that they may assist those people who, while qualified 
to enjoy the great literature of the past, have read little or 
nothing of it. {The book is well calculated to attain this end. 
Starting with the reminder that the Empire and ihe 
material achievements of modern industry are but of mush- 
room growth, and that England’s greatest gift to the common 
stock of civilization is her literature, Mr. Buxton, in his first 
chapter, takes a rapid glance at the development of that 
literature since the days of William Langland, whom he 
regards as more characteristically English than Chaucer. 
Describing the progress of our literature as a pageant, and 
vividly sketching in the human features and historical back- 
ground of its main figures, the introduction is admirably 
designed to arrest the plain reader’s interest. There is 
nothing in the subsequent chapters that is beyond the grasp 
of the audience to which they are primarily addressed. But 
more sophisticated readers should also enjoy the book. Mr. 
Buxton is always a pleasant, and sometimes a stimulating, 
companion. He writes with enthusiasm and charm, and, 
unlike too many professional critics, who are afraid to risk 
their reputations, he is fearlessly honest. He never hesitates 
to say what he likes, and why he likes it. 

He discusses the limitations inseparable from Shake- 
speare’s universality, and does not hide his own preference 
for Milton. In a very careful analysis of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
he takes the view that Milton was far less the slave of the 
conventional Puritan theology of his day than is commonly 
supposed. The theological scheme was accepted mainly ina 
symbolic sense, and the poem, symbolically interpreted, is 
not yet outmoded as an illumination of the problem of evil. 
Moral earnestness obviously appeals to Mr. Buxton. Bunyan 
and George Fox are clearly among his heroes ; and, while he 
stresses the inelasticity of his intellect, he pays glowing 
tribute to Dr. Johnson’s character, and even defends his 
style against ‘‘ the vulgar verdict of ‘ pomposity.’’’ Yet Mr. 
Buxton does not allow moral values to warp his judgment. 
One of his best essays is that dealing with the nature of 
comedy, and he appreciates the Restoration dramatists to 
the full. He touches with lucidity and discrimination upon 
such subjects as ‘‘ The Classical and the Romantic in 
Poetry’ and ‘‘ The Technique of Literature,’’ and, in an 
interesting study of some of the neglected precursors of 
Wordsworth, maintains that the eighteenth century was far 
from being so homogeneous an ‘‘ age of prose and reason ”’ 
as many critics represent it, though it is, after all, only their 
chronology that is wrong. The ‘“ eighteenth century” of 
the literary historians was really the period from 1670 to 
1730. 

Finally, Mr. Buxton wanders at random through the 
field of modern poetry, plucking and examining a stray 
flower or two. He regards Mr. Masefield as the poet who 
has most worthily carried on and extended the great tradi- 
tions of the past. For the rest, he finds in our modern 
honesty and simplicity some compensation for the lack of 
imaginative daring and philosophy. But why, he asks, has 
the love poem completely disappeared? 
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NEW POETRY 


Near and Far. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) 

Love’s Progress, or the Education of Araminta, By JAMES 
LAVER. Nonesuch Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Sailor with Banjo. By HAMISH MCLAREN. (Gollancz. 6s. 


EmILy DICKINSON and Edmund Blunden! Could two more 
dissimilar poets well be conceived? Such juxtapositions as 
these would make one despair of ever finding a definition 
for poetry, were one rash enough to attempt such a thing. 
They do, however, serve to illustrate the intensely personal 
element in all enjoyment of poetry ; the necessity, that is, 
for a personal response of the reader to the poet. Thus if 
it is possible to imagine that Mr. Blunden’s careful and 
cultured felicities would leave unmoved many a reader who 
would answer to Miss Dickinson’s ungainly but passionate 
compressions, it is equally possible to imagine that many a 
reader appreciative of Mr. Blunden’s satin texture would 
rejéct Miss Dickinson’s rasp as ‘‘ not poetry at all.” 

Emily Dickinson is commonly considered as a sophisti- 
cated taste, and Mr. Blunden as an English nature-poet who 
may readily be apprehended by all lovers of the English 
countryside, irrespective of their literary experience. How- 
ever true this may have been of Mr. Blunden’s early work, 
it is certainly true no longer. The study tends more and 
more to replace the fields, till one almost lifts the book to 
sniff whether a faint smell of lamp-oil does not cling about 
the pages. The works of Cowper, Clare, and Collins start 
almost of their own accord out of the shelves. Yet Mr. 
Blunden's early loves continue to tug him by the sleeve. 
He has travelled—both spiritually and geographically ; still, 

‘“how stands that man enchanted 

Who, after seas and mountains crossed, 

Finds his old threshold, so long scanted, 

With not a rose or robin lost!” 
Such reminders sprinkle his later poems, but it seems as 
though he allowed them to drop there almost against his 
befter judgment and as though his determination strove 
increasingly towards that tradition which was once his 
master and now shows signs of becoming his tyrant. For 
this reason it is unlikely that his later experiments will 
appeal much save to those whose interest can be based on 
technical and traditional acquaintance with Mr. Blunden’s 
literary forbears. He is turning rapidly into a poet for 
the specialist. The rawness of Emily Dickinson clashes 
against him like the iron pot against the crystal vase. 

‘* She must be taken in all sincerity, if at all. ... The 
way she bares being without subterfuge is like nothing but 
the primitives on the cloister wall. . . . She leaves it there, 
without rounding it out; and the flat fact is oftenest on a 
spiritual dead gold, underlaid with sheer simplicity, as seen 
by the frank start of a child.’’ I quote from the preface con- 
tributed by her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, to the 
‘* Further Poems,’’ which ‘‘ form an almost unbroken narra- 
tive of Emily's own experience, from the first sight of the 
man she heard as a stranger preaching in Philade|phia, on 
through their mutual bewilderment, certainty, and renuncia- 
tion.’’ These, then, are love-poems, but no one familiar with 
her previously published work needs to be told either that 
they are not love-poems in the conventional sense of the 
word, or that they are crowded, crammed, with every kind 
of reflection irrelevant to love. The two outstanding 
characteristics of Emily Dickinson are revealed here as 
before: her searching mind, and the strange idiom that she 
fitted as tight as a skin to the shape of her thought. Never 
graceful, sometimes laughable; but how inevitable, how 
direct in spite of its inexpertness ; and, at its best, how 
alarming :— 

‘““T tried to think a lonelier thing 
Than any I had seen, 
Some polar expiation, 


An omen in the bone 
Of Death's tremendous nearness.” 


Either it calls forth the personal response, or it does not. 
If it does not, nothing can be done about it, for Emily 
Dickinson is as uncouth and uncompromising as Mr. 
Blunden is elegant and unctuous; but if it does, then it 
remains as a taste which no argument can reason away. 
Mr. Laver’s new satire is rather disappointing after 
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“A Stitch in Time.’’ This particular form of pastiche is so 
easy to do up to a certain point, and so hard to carry beyond 
into a new region where it acquires a life of its own. To 
justify itself, it must, in fact, really challenge the original, 
and the standard of rivalry thus set up is perhaps an un- 
fairly high one. ‘* Love’s Progress, or the Education of 
Araminta "’ is accomplished enough, no doubt, but a satire 
without real bite and spite is like a race on which you have 
no bet. 

‘* Sailor with Banjo "’ is the graphic title of Mr. Hamish 
MacLaren’s sea-Shanties, songs, and lyrics. Here are the 
tall ship and the star; the cargo and the capstan; the 
sailors singing on deck and in the tavern—jolly songs, that 
ought to be set to music, for some of them have the true 
quality of old songs such as *‘ Salisbury,’’ and the original 
shanties. This quality is not too easy to capture, except 
through the use of obvious devices ; but for an occasional 
‘*toorelaye bullario,’? however, Mr. MacLaren reproduces 
the genuine spirit rather than its ornamentations. 

V. SACKVILLE- WEST. 


MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S PROSE 


Thirty Tales and Sketches, By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 


THE first impression this book makes is of deliberate crafts- 
manship, exploiting rhythm and sound and the associations 
of words to the full. Mr. Cunninghame Graham treats 
prose as seriously as C. M. Doughty did, although his 
models seems to be rather Latin than Elizabethan English. 
Long series of names, either romantic-sounding or exactly 
descriptive, are saved from monotony by the shift of a word 
here or the change of a conjunction there, so that an easy 
rhythm flows on to the flat, ironical close. Another time a 
sentence will begin in fixed rhythms, which are gradually 
resolved. His precise vocabulary contributes no less to vivid- 
ness of description. In the South American sketches this 
becomes almost a disadvantage to the reader, for the pages 
teem with Spanish words ; but, where the meaning of local 
or technical words can be guessed, in the description of the 
Fifeshire coast, for example, they convey better than any 
others could the individual qualities of a scene. 

Mr. Graham is particularly sensitive to the impression 
of a situation as a whole; he can convey not only the 
appearance but the cold, stuffy feeling of Edwardian London 
or the heat and excitement of a bull fight in Seville. He 
achieves his effect often by a precise epithet like the recurr- 
ing ‘‘ metallic,” used of leaves at night, or by a simile in 
harmony with his mood :— 

‘“*In the low wiry grass the graves look like a flock of 
sheep, the rough-built wall keeps them from straying, and 
the squat cock upon the spire, that creaks so harshly in 
the wind, looks down upon them and does not crow, because 
it knows the inmates are asleep.” 

People are treated not very differently from places. As 
far as it can be avoided, the author does not interpret 
them, but presents them to the reader as he saw them 
himself, with the traits that revealed them. Analysis would 
only belittle a figure like Anastasio Lucena, the blind 
rancher, or Parnell, ‘*‘ with shut fists, and a light foam about 
the corners of his mouth.”’ 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham resembles Doughty in more 
than the care he devotes to his style: he has the same pride, 
the same ironical twist of mind that makes him seem almost 
‘“ superior,’’ and the same desire for a simpler and more 
spacious life. The qualities that he admires in the captive 
Apaches of ‘‘ The Hegira,’’ in Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and 
in the ‘‘ Impenitent Thief ’’ are moral independence and the 
dignity it fosters. Of these virtues he makes not a personal 
but a general ideal. Although much in his socialism—his 
aggressive humour at the expense of organized religion, 
his faith in the past, his distrust of town life—belongs to a 
period with which the present is out of sympathy, the biting 
satire of ‘‘ Might, Majesty, and Dominion ’’ would be worth 
reading even in the millennium, whilst ‘‘ Sursum Corda,” a 
sketch of life in prison, can never be old-fashioned, until 
there are none who believe themselves virtuous and others 
criminal. 
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THE WOMEN OF CAIRO 
By GERARD DE NERVAL. 2 vols, 25s. net the set. 
This translation by Conrad Elphinstone of the famous Voyage en Orient is the first to appear, though the 
interest and importance of the original is considerable. De Nerval’s picture of the Near East is painted 
with the utmost skill, and his book must rank with the great romantic travel-books of the world. 


LOVE LETTERS OF MLLE DE LESPINASSE 


Translated, with an Introduction, by E. H. F. MILLS. 4 plates, 21s. net. 
The first complete English translation of this famous correspondence. No more vivid portrayal of a 
woman's emotions exists than these letters of the leader of the most brilliant Parisian salon of the eighteenth 





century. ‘‘ The wit, vivacity,and passion of her letters have been very happily preserved in this tran- 
lation.’’—Sunday Times. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH 
By E. RENAN. Introduction by G. G. COULTON. 2 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most charming of autobiographies, in literary grace on a par with Ruskin’s Preterita. Although 
it is not the reflection of a nature so ardent, so impulsive, or so instantaneously truthful, it is the work of 
a clearer intellect.”,—DESMOND MAcCARTHY in Sunday Times. 


HEINE 


By H. G. ATKINS, Professor of German in the University of London. With a portrait. 6s. net. 
‘“‘ Equipped with a thorough knowledge of his subject, he has dealt with it competently and impartially in 
this book,a worthy addition to the Republic of Letters Series. Extenuating nothing, and setting down 
naught in malice, he presents as fair a view as we have ever seen of this divine image with the feet of clay.”’ 


—New Statesman. 
THE PICTURE OF PARIS 


By L. S. MERCIER. Translated by WILFRID and EMILIE JACKSON. 12 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ His opinions are curiously modern. He writes on the Salon, on women’s fashions, on the craze for 
dancing, on make-up, on cookery, on the traffic problem, on dieting, and on the censorship of books as if 
he were living round the London year of 1929.""—Times Literary Supplement. Mercier lived in Paris at 
the time of the French Revolution. 


COMMENTARIES OF DE ANDRADA, 1647 


Edited from the Portuguese by C. R. BOXER. 8 plates sat map, lds. net. 


“‘ We have here the Portuguese version of the thrilling operations leading up to the capture from the Portu- 
guese by an Anglo-Persian force of the city and island of Ormuz. The English editor has provided an 
interesting check on this account of the siege by printing the best contemporary English version.’’—Times. 


PROBLEMS OF NEUROSIS 


By Dr. ALFRED ADLER. Introduction by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 8s. 6d. net. 
A work of great interest to psychologists, educationists, parents of young children, and those about to 
marry (for whom it contains excellent advice). The cases are not too detailed, and many typical human 
problems are handled with certainty and consistency. 


ARE WE CIVILIZED ? 


By Professor R. H. LOWIE. 38 illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
After reading this remarkable summary of man’s history from the standpoint of an anthropologist, it 
becomes difficult to maintain, either that modern man is civilized, or that the savage does not live wisely 


and virtuously. ‘‘ This vigorous and witty book.’”—Times Literary Supplement. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF HENRIETTA 
By Mme. DE LA FAYETTE. 4 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 
Contains also La Fayette’s Memoirs of the Court of France. ‘‘ To possess contemporary portraits of them 


(Henrietta and James II), drawn by a mistress of character-reading, is not without value. That alone might 
justify Miss Shelmerdine’s sensitive translation and Messrs Routledge’s admirable make-up. But some will 


be better pleased to find two vivid and memorable pictures of life in the Court of the Roi Soleil.” —New 
Statesman. 

WITCH HUNTING AND WITCH TRIALS 
By C. LESTRANGE EWEN. 8 plates, 21s. net. 


Indispensable to the serious student and of great interest to the general reader, this work, founded on 
original records, clears up many misconceptions as to the nature, extent, and purpose of the persecution of 
witches in this country. Elizabeth rather than James II is discovered to be the scourge of witchcraft. 
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S. T. Cc 
Coleridge the Sublime Somnambulist. By JOHN CHARPENTIER. 
rranslated by MAY NUGENT. (Constable. 15s.) 


AFTER Keats, Coleridge ; after M. Erlande, M. Charpentier. 
Our French critics are piling up our debt to them so fast 
that repayment will become difficult before long. In the 
case of Coleridge we are peculiarly grateful that so much 
attention should be accorded to him by so acute a bio- 
grapher, for the fuzziness of S. T. C.’s mental processes 
is such that the symmetrical Gallic intellect might well be 
expected to recoil from him.. It is really no argument to 
urge that J. J. Rousseau was quite as inveterate a visionary 
as Coleridge, and that there were affinities between the 
apostle of the Return to Nature and the apostle of Panti- 
socracy. Rousseau could no more have written ‘ Chris- 
tabel’’ than Coleridge could have written the ‘ Contrat 
Social.” But it is to be regretted that the Englishman’s 
mind should not have been subjected to the astringent influ- 
ence of French, a language in which it is almost a physical 
impossibility to be fuzzy, however hectic or incoherent one 
may be. 

The dust-jacket of this book informs us that it is a 
biography ‘‘ in the modern manner,’’ which suggests a brief 
consideration of that manner and its corollaries. In Eng- 
land the anxious disciples of Mr. Lytton Strachey and Mr. 
Philip Guedalla are convinced that no paragraph can be 
worth writing, much less worth reading, which does not 
contain at least one ironical jab at one of the Dramatis 
Persone, thus demonstrating that Irony, though an incom- 
parable servant, is a perilous master. There is, however, 
another school of biography, to which M. Charpentier’s ‘‘Cole- 
ridge *’ belongs, a school combining Elizabethan frankness of 
diction with Victorian deliberation of movement. Here we 
find ourselves drawn aside to contemplate reconstructed 
interiors and lured into strange avenues of metaphysics and 
philosophy. 

When all is said and done, S. T. C. remains something 
of an enigma. M. Charpentier, admirably served by his 
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English translator, has been at pains to understand, and to 
convey to us, what quality it was in this odd being which 
gave him power over men of such diverse types, and induced 
the most unpromising people to dip their hands into thei: 
breeches-pockets for his benefit. Incidentally we seem to 
perceive that Coleridge suffered from adenoids, a fact deserv- 
ing of some attention from those ingenious medical writers 
who concentrate upon the pathology of genius. 

Coleridge’s friends, both the illustrious and the obscure, 
are here grouped round him in lifelike attitudes, though it 
cannot be said that they are all endowed with life. More 
might, perhaps, have been made of the curious contrast and 
kinship between him and De Quincey. The cloud-palaces 
which Coleridge rears in his trance have never the azrchi- 
tectural cohesion of even the wildest imaginings of the 
English Opium-Eater. If you take both men at their 
highest pitch of creative activity you will always find Cole- 
ridge slipping into a world of enchantment where, ‘ike his 
own Alph, he ‘‘ meanders with a mazy motion.’’ Not so 
De Quincey. The same drug that loosened the sensitive 
chords of Coleridge’s genius seems to have tightened up 
those of De Quincey’s. The younger man is seldom more 
finely coherent than when he is most profoundly narcotized. 
This will become obvious if we contrast, for example, the 
sea-pictures of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ with those of 
‘* Savannah-la-Mar.”’ 

It has been flippantly suggested that a monument should 
be erected to that cook of Warburton’s who made a holocaust 
of certain unique dramatic manuscripts of the Elizabethan 
period. Let us be honest with ourselves. Should we be 
delighted or should we be disconcerted to hear of the 
recovery of an authentic Shakespearean text? And are we 
not glad, on the whole, that ‘‘ Kubla Khan” is a prismatic 
fragment, not a complete creation? If, as I believe, we are 
glad, ought we not to erect a monument to that unnamed 
‘* Person from Porlock *’ whose untimely irruption prevented 
Coleridge from transcribing the full text of the dream-poem 
while yet it was distinct and absolute in his memory? 

DoROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


One Hears a Drum. By ALLAN BADDELFY. 

7s, 6d. 

There is some good and interesting work in this novel. 
It deals, for the most part, with the training of a naval 
cadet in the ‘‘ Britannia’ at the end of the last century. 
An impression, derived from the first few pages, that Mr. 
Baddeley might not have much to say apart from descrip- 
tions of naval life, is soon dissipated. The people are real, 
particularly the boy Charles, who is seen in the round. 
Perhaps the others tend to run to types: Captain Neyland, 
the conventional Service officer, in whom distaste for 
emotion is the strongest emotion ; Aunt May, the rebel, the 
boy Kennion, who represents the spirit of the new 
mechanized Navy. But they are sufficiently idiosyncratic, 
and carefully related to the central figure. The subject- 
matter itself, treated in some detail, is perennially fascinat- 
ing. Although Mr. Baddeley is inclined to labour his points, 
he is free from pretentiousness. 


‘Chatto & Windus, 


The Mystery of the Open Window. 

Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

‘The Mystery of the Open Window” is in the 
higher class of detective story. Mr. Gilbert occasionally 
writes with a certain clumsy obscurity which prevents one 
being carried away with immediate excitement. On the 
other hand, he plays fair, keeps to the rules, and provides 
one at the end with a genuine surprise. Many detective 
stories begin well and tail off sadly towards the end. Mr. 
Gilbert’s fault is of the opposite and nobler order. His book 
gets better as it goes on. ‘The Mystery of the Open 
Window ” is a book to ask for, and is evidently written by 
a member of the Liberal Party. 


By ANTHONY GILBERT. 


Seven Brothers. By ALEXIS Kivi. Translated from the Finnish 
by ALEX MaTsoNn. (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Alexis Kivi (1834-72) is reputed to be the greatest Finnish 
novelist ; and he seems, from the present translation, to 
have been a writer of power and genius ; but it is impossible, 
except by extensively quoting, to convey the remotest idea 
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EMIGRATION FROM THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


With Special Reference to the Development of the 
Overseas Dominions. 

W. A. CARROTHERS, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

Demy 8vo. 350 pp. 


Cloth, 15s. 

This book tells the story of Emigration from the British 
Isles in modern times. The social andl economic causes of the 
emigration movement are traced, and its effect on the develop- 
ment of the self-governing Dominions indicated. Special 
attention is given to the causes of the relatively large emigra- 
tion from Jreland and Scotland. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : 


An Analysis and Suggested Solutier. 


By JOHN P. BIBBY. 
Crown 8vo. 144 pp. Cloth, 5s. 
An endeavour is here made to present in broad outline a 
picture of how unemployment arises, with a view to dispersing 
the fog which at present envelops the subject. The lines upon 
which a solution may be found are also indicated. 


Ready December 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By R. C. SMART, M.I.Min.E. 


Demy 8vo. 278 pp. Maps and _ Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

It is not fully realised that the most exacting and trying 
time of post-war mining has yet to be faced. This book forms 
the first attempt in the rational treatment of the financial, 
commercial and industrial problems of the industry together 
with the latest phases in the utilisation of the raw product— 


coal 
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THE KEYSTONE 
OF FASCISM 
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The idea held by many people that Fascism 
constitutes an ill-supported tyranny of 
which Mussolini is the tyrant is erroneous. 
Fascism is a National Discipline imposed 
for the good of the nation and accepted in 
a spirit of the truest patriotism by the vast 
majority of the Italian people. The author 
shows the overwhelming need for such a 
Discipline in Italy and traces the various 
stages which have evoked and developed a 
patriotic self-surrender towards national ends 
which is probably unique in history. 


12,6 


net. 
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of his strange work. It is the story of seven brothers who 
seek peace and freedom from human society in the forests. 
A great deal of the action and setting, which are wild and 
bitter, and nearly all the psychology, are expressed in the 
dialogue, rough, pungent, humorous, rich in imagery. From 
this dialogue the characters gradually emerge, sometimes 
unexpectedly, but never improbably (as when the silent and 
self-controlled Lauri gives way to drunken despair on the 
rock surrounded by the bulls), with their love for one 
another, their triumphant devotion, their sorrows, terrors, 
and revolt. The novel deserves the epithet heroic. The 
translation is good. 
The Buried Stream. By LILIAN Bowrs Lyon. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Bowes Lyon is an interesting novelist. Her writing 
is uncertain, but it is also unpretentious, and it has the 
merit of simplicity and force. The characterization and the 
story itself are uncertain too, but a good deal of them is 
fairly sound. The women are better than the men, and the 
two Englishwomen, the sisters Juliet and Isobel, are better 
than the sister-in-law Anastasia, who is meant to be foreign, 
half-Russian. With Anastasia, as with the three men, 
Matthew, Gregory, and Miles, Miss Bowes Lyon seems rather 
out of her depth. She appears to have interpreted Juliet 
emotionally (Isobel might have been a comparatively simple 
matter), but to have resorted to observation and theory for 
the others. It is true that she makes no explicit claims for 
the men, but the reader is conscious of the gap which exists 
between her conception of them and their actuality in the 
book. Consequently, the first part, which is seen through 
Juliet’s eyes, is better than the second, which is seen throug]: 
Matthew’s. The only moments of true poignancy in the 
second part are Juliet’s. Again, only Juliet’s half of the 
Juliet-Gregory theme has any reality ; while the philosophic 
discussions and the Matthew-Anastasia affair are of doubtfu! 
value. Many loose ends are left. Anastasia is explained to 
some extent, but to what purpose? But it is late in the dav 
to consider such a novel as this formless, and, besides, ther: 
is at least a catastrophe. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


It is again the time of the Quarterlies, and this batch in 
cludes some which are new to us—nor do they disprove a 
theory, held mistily for some time and clarified into a con- 
viction by Mr. Leonard Woolf's article last week on 
‘‘ Passionate Pilgrims.’’ ‘‘ The human spirit,’ he wrote, 
‘seems almost always to become possessed by some passion 
for money or power or dancing or exploring or founding 
churches or collecting beetles, and the fortunate pilgrim . 

is driven through life hither and thither on the world’s sur- 
face by this divine gadfly and the extraordinary illusion 
that a million pounds or the okapi are the Holy Grail.” 
And the Quarterlies are the best means at present known to 
man of gathering together the faithful in numbers varying 
according to the popular appeal of the passion ; they are the 
most organized voice, perhaps the only enlightened voice, 
besides their own, which some of the scattered pilgrims ever 
hear. Without doubt there exist Quarterlies which feed 
all the passions which Mr. Woolf names—we can produce 
this month almost as varied an assortment: you may take 
vour choice of saving the world and your own soul by means 
of Eugenics, or the Advance of Jewish Culture or the study 
of Archeology, or the New Education, or the creation of a 
really intelligent Theatre, or the maintenance of Roman 
Catholicism, or by being a Friend to the British Museum. 
This is all very well, because, as Mr. Woolf points out, 
. the only really unhappy people are those who have 
no passion,’’ but the soul of the reviewer, who is probably 
the only person who reads all these papers, and whose mood 
is blankly receptive, is tossed and torn and fought for be- 
tween them to such a degree that he is finally reduced, 
apologeticallv, to doing little more than indicating their so 
varying contents. 

In the ‘‘ Eugenics Review,”’ then, we have ‘‘ Health and 
Prosperity,”’ by M. C. Buer; ‘‘ The Biology of Growth,”’ by 
G. R. de Beer, and ‘‘ Poor Law and Mental Disease,*’ by 
J. C. Pringle. 

‘The New Era” is mainly devoted to the subject of the 
International Education Conference which was held in 
Elsinore this August, and contains articles by Percy Nunn, 
R. P. Raup, and Adolphe Ferriére, and photographs of 
many celebrated educationalists of all countries. ‘‘ The 
Menorah Journal’”’ has a very interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Future in Palestine,’’ by Henry Hurwitz, and a really amus- 
ing short sketch—‘‘ A Jewish Tragedy *’—by Eliezer Katz. 
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‘The Dublin Review’ has ‘‘ Catholicism and the Mystery 
Cults," by Basil Butler, and an elaborate examination of 
‘The Metaphysic of Troilus and Cressida,” by G. Wilson 
Knight. The ‘* British Museum Quarterly,”’ which chronicles 
recent acquisitions in all departments of the Museum, con- 
tains many fine photographs. ‘‘ The Mask” has a delightful 
Short note ‘‘ On the Inventory of an Actress’s Effects,”’ by 
Gordon Craig. ‘‘ The Criterion *’ has an essay on “ Satire,” 
by Humbert Wolfe ; ‘‘ Humanism and Religion,’’ by Norman 
Foerster, and a short story called ‘‘ Gold,” by T. F. Powys, 
and ‘* The Sculptor Agostino di Duccio,”’ part of a work in 
progress about the Italian Renaissance, by Adrian Stokes. 

The ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ”’ comes to an end with this, the 
10th number: “ the political views that it was intended to 
support have ceased to play any leading part in the national 
life. . . . Circumstances and conditions have greatly altered. 
in the early years of the nineteenth century the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ and its rival the ‘ Quarterly,’ held the field of 
criticism,’’ and in making its final bow it must apologize 
again for Jeffrey’s mistake about Wordsworth, as_ the 
** Quarterly,”’ in its recent Jubilee number, was constrained 
once more to deal with the Keats affair. There are some dis- 
advantages in longevity. The present number contains 
‘‘ Anglo-Persian Relations,"’ by H. A., and ‘‘ Illiteracy and 
Self-Government in India,’’ by C. F. Strickland. 

J. B. S. Haldane writes in the ‘ Realist ’’ on ‘* Science 
in Western Civilization.” ‘‘ Even now,”’ he writes, ‘‘ psycho- 
logy is beginning to become scientific. I do not think that 
the results of scientific psychology are vet very clear, but... 
in two hundred years I think we shall be in a position, in 
so far as we are willing to take a scientific point of view, to 
clear up our own characters as we can now, to a large 
extent, clear up our own health.’’ The same paper has an 
article by Sir Napier Shaw on ‘‘ Meteorological Science To- 
day,’’ and a discussion of the question of Electoral Reform— 

The Will of the Electorate *\—by Norman Campbell. 

The ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’ has ‘*‘ The United States 
of Europe,”’ by J. A. Hobson, and ** Public Credit and Unem- 
ployment,’ by Sir Hilton Young. The ‘‘ Fortnightly *’ has 
‘Labour Policy and Prospects,’’ by J. H. Harley ; ‘‘ The 
New Entente: Two Aspects,’? by J. M. Kenworthy and Rear- 
\dmiral D. Arnold-Forster, and a fantasy called ‘‘ Wireless 
\Whispers,”’ by ‘* Celestial.” 
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From three angles; Two British officers in France 
and an Australian private in France and Gallipoli. 


PERSONAL RECORDS 
OF THE WAR 


by R. H. MOTTRAM 
JOHN EASTON & ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Medium 8y0. ; an attractive book of 420 pages; 155. met. 
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Two maps and a glossary. 


The Times; *‘These three records are guaranteed 

by their narrators to be genuine, though only one 

writes in the first person, Mr. Mottram’s account 
is grim and powerful, an extraordinarily vivid presenta- 
tion, Mr. Partridge tells of an Australian private’s 
experiences from the outbreak of war to the end. 
Mr. Easton : the battle of Loos, From every point of 
view Mr, Easton’s story is by far the most important. .. . 
His contribu ion is a little masterpiece, humorous, grim 
when grimness is called for, clever in characterization.’ 
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THE 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA (1) 


WO of my recent articles 
| amount of correspondence, 
acknowledgement in this 
to add something to my article 
‘* Bluff.” This dealt with the play of the hand set out below, 
and those interested will remember that I commended 
highly the play of Z who, when the two of Diamonds was led 
by A at trick four, took the trick with the Ace—his object 
being to convey to A the impression that the Diamond suit 
lay with B, and so ensure a second lead of it up to his (Z’s) 
King, Knave, when A got in again. 


have attracted a certain 
which calls, I think, for 
columns. [I want first 
of October 19th, entitled 
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Z, One No-Trump ; A, double ; Y, Two 
Spades ; B, No Bid ; Z, Two No-Trumps ; all pass. 


The calling was: 


The first four tricks were :— 








Trick A Y B z 
1 19 #2/|45/] 410 | #Q | 
2 ¢ 2 ° 3 10 | @ 8 | 
—_-_ | | 
34 *#K * 6 siads Nadiad 
4 2 5 Se | 
| | 


Several readers have pointed out that this “ bluff,’’ be- 
sides being risky, positively loses a trick, since Z can make 
five tricks in Diamonds by taking the first trick with the eight 
and continuing the suit, and can then (according to plan 
make his four tricks in Spades.. 

This is perfectly true, and I think that the hand—which 
was given as played—ought possibly to have been “ edited *’ 
before publication in order to obviate this criticism. But the 
criticism itself does not, in my opinion, impair the sound- 
ness of Z’s judgment. We have to remember that he was 
not playing the hand at double dummy ; the validity of his 
plan of campaign stands or falls, therefore, by the sound- 
ness of his judgment as to the inference that would be 
drawn by A from his play of the Ace. If he was right in 
thinking that A, when next he found himself with the lead, 
would continue the Diamond suit, he was doing the right 
thing in securing that laaidable object, even at the cost of 
a trick ; for he could not make game by continuing to lead 
out Diamonds unless they were evenly divided, and the odds 
against their being evenly divided were approximately five 
to three. In other words, Z was taking what seemed to him 
to be the better chance of game. 

I do not suppose that Z had argued the thing out as 
closely as this; he was relying on his ‘‘ card sense,” his 
instinctive knowledge of probabilities, and—most important 
of all—his reading of his adversaries’ psychology. ‘‘ My 
own impression,”’ he tells me, ‘‘ was that A was leading from 
four Diamonds to the Queen ; this seemed to make it essen- 
tial that, if I was to go game, the lead of the Diamonds 
should come up to me a second time.” 

I hope I have said enough, in justification of the hand 
set out, to convince my readers that it was not (as one of 
them has suggested) an attempt on my part to ‘“ bluff” 
them! Nevertheless, there is a good deal still that might 
be said in regard to it. In my article next week, for the 
benefit of the mathematically minded, I will elaborate the 
statement, made above, that the odds against the equal 
division of the Diamonds (as they present themselves to Z) 
are approximately five to three. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
GLOBE 


HE Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 

j pany have just issued two very attractive booklets 

dealing with life assurance schemes for children and 

adults. In both cases the noticeable feature is the modernity 

and adaptability of the schemes of this famous company 

which has been transacting life assurance business for close 
upon one hundred years. 

Its contracts are designed to meet the changing needs 
of men and women, and one finds four policies which in the 
early years carry full benefit, but at low premiums, and 
which permit the assured to exercise valuable options at a 
later date, when he or she has perhaps a more definite object 
in view. 

The ‘‘ Life Prospectus ’’ is a comprehensive little book of 
thirty-eight pages describing practically every type of life 
assurance policy with interesting and informative notes on 
special features, such as life assurance without medical 
examination ; the monthly premium plan ; staff life assur- 
ance schemes ; death duties ; life assurance and income tax ; 
immediate annuities; policy conditions; whole world 
policies ; tables of rates, &c. 

In the booklet ‘* Special 
following schemes for the 
discussed :— 

(a) Pure endowments, to secure a sum of money on the 
child attaining a given age, with premiums returnable in 
the case of the child’s death before the policy matures. 

(b) Endowment assurances on the parents’ life ; the sum 
assured being payable by instalments to provide for educa- 
tional expenses. 

As an example of the latter: A man of thirty and his 
wife have a son nearly a year old, and it is their wish to give 
him a first-class education when the time comes. Supposing 
they decide to insure at least £500 of the total amount which 
will be spent on education. The father can take out a 
‘* Globe *? educational endowment policy for £500 which will 
cost him £26 7s. 6d. a year, on which he can obtain rebate 
of income tax. His policy will provide £100 a year payable 
on the child’s 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th birthdays, or if 
he dies at any time before the boy’s 16th birthday, the 
annual instalments will begin to be payable immediately on 
proof of death. 

(c) Provident policies for children, with various options 
at age 21. By effecting a deferred assurance when a child 
is very young and paying the premiums during minority, a 
parent puts the child on his or her 21st birthday, in posses- 
sion of a whole life or endowment assurance at a very low 
rate, without medical examination. At the same time the 
child has the advantage of being able to draw a guaranteed 
cash value on attaining his majority, should he or she find 
that a cash payment would be of greater benefit at the 
moment than a life assurance. 

(d) School fees’ insurance, ensuring continuance of a 
child’s education should the parent die. This policy provides 
that in the event of your death during the school life of your 
boy the fees are met by the policy moneys each term until the 
policy expires. Under the heading ‘“ fees’? there may be 
included all those expenses which arise each term over and 
above the ordinary school fees. 


AND 


Schemes for Children,’ the 
assurance of children are 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

Man is never free from the possibility of sickness or 
accident, and with the influenza season upon us those who 
are not already insured in this respect will do well to con- 
sider the cover which is obtainable. 

For instance, through the ‘‘Gem”’ policy, which is 
issued by one of the leading companies, the sum 
of £5 a year will secure £500 in the event of death by acci- 
dent, or £4 a week in the event of total disablement, either 
by accident or by illness. These payments are limited to a 
maximum of 26 weeks for any one accident or illness. The 
weekly compensation begins from the date of the accident 
or from and including the eighth consecutive day of sickness, 
and the compensation is payable while the insured is totally 
disabled from attending to business. Confinement to the 
house is not essential. 

By the same policy the assured is covered in respect of 
accidents whilst travelling in any part of the civilized world, 
and in respect of sickness contracted within the limits of 
Europe. 

No medical examination is required for healthy male lives 
resident in Great Britain, aged 18 to50 years. The insurance 
ceases at the age of 60. 
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THE HUTCHINSON’S 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


A NEW DEPARTURE _ important books 
IN LIFE ASSURANCE Obtainable at all Libraries 


The Standard Life Assurance Company issues a new form 


of policy at a minimum rate of premium with annual partici- Ready To-day 


pation in profits—Cash Bonuses. 
Each annual cash bonus may be applied to reduce the k he Biography of the late 
premium in the following year, the actual amount payable 


thus diminishing each year. M h ] FOCH 
EXAMPLE OF ANNUAL COST OF A WHOLE-LIFE ars a 


POLICY FOR £1,000.* 























by MAJ.-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 24/~ 
Age 25 | Age 35 Age 45 e 
Initial Payment... £15 126 | £2 26 | £0 42. | h F t $ F lly 
After 1] year “s 13 18 6 | 1816 6 | 2 0 2 e rul . Oo oO 
After 10 years es 12210 6 | 7 26 | 24 19 2 by the anonymous Author of 
After 20 years a 10 12 6 | 1417 6 | 22 10 2 pes - 
* Assuming present Tate of reversionary bonus to be maintained. THE POMP OF PO WER (1 lth Imp.) 21/- 


Several attractive options are available to the policyholder 


in lieu of taking the annual bonus in cash, The Fighting at Jutiand 


Liberal surrender values guaranteed and endorsed on the 


policy. by H. W. FAWCETT ER.N., and 
Whole Life Policies by Limited Premiums and G. W. W. HOOPER, RN. 7/6 


Endowment Assurances are also issued under this 


can Mr. Crofts: 
Write to-day for copy of illustrative booklet ‘“‘ R. 19.” th S 9 
e King’s Bastard 


Tre STANDARD [IFE || etevisietnies "rw 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTADLISHEO DUBLIN Send Post Card for Latest List. 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST tc4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET N 


(SePALL MALL Se HUTCHINSON 


aa S ,  & Co, (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 























LITERARY. 
QQ GGG 
“Ee, _— ELECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 of 
S 
\\ 


the “ PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 
H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, éd. 
Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little beek. 
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HE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, Fetter 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C.4, have a market for the Sociological Novel, 
Works of Travel, &c., by experienced writers only. 





‘6° THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


CB YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
N Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 


BCOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 


designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 











x 





OOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Bvoks 
purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 2. 





ECORATIVE ITALIAN PAPERS. 
Ideal for Bookbindings, Calendars, Linings, Boxes, ete. Wide range 
Send for free Sample Book. Post only.—Peter Kenrose, 33, Norland Square, W.11. 


_ ROWNTREES- 


* 

s 5 Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c 

AWN oO aras 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I* 2" & 4" © 








YPEWRITING.—Neat, Accurate, 1/- per 1,000 words.—Quality 


Company, 17a, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
THE NEW YORK DEBACLE—AUSTRALIAN LOANS AND ECONOMICS 


In New York and Montreal the flight has twice 

developed into a panic, recalling the worst days of 
the panics in 1908 and 1907. On the London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Paris, and Stockholm Stock Exchanges 
the retreat on the whole has been more orderly, but at 
short intervals this week it became a rout. A return to 
sanity will come. It is clear that speculation mania carried 
stock prices too high, and that speculation phobia is 
carrying them too low. The trouble is that the American 
system of trading on margin makes it difficult to stop a 
selling movement once it has gathered force. A speculator 
buys, say, $4,000 worth of common stock at 100. He 
puts up 50 per cent. of the cost price—$2,000—and his 
broker lends him $2,000 on the collateral. The market 
break comes, and he finds his stock down to 50. As the 
$4,000 collateral for the $2,000 loan has depreciated by 
$2,000, his broker demands more cover, namely, 50 per 
cent. of $2,000. And so it goes on. If the speculator 
fails to provide the requisite cover, the broker has the 
right to sell the stock for what it will fetch. One sees how 
the selling movement gathers weight. 


O N a world front the speculator is taking to flight. 


* * 7. 


There have been two recoveries and two panics since 
the present break in New York stock markets started two 
months ago. The recoveries were on October 4th and 
October 22nd, but each was followed by a worse reaction. 
The first panic came on October 24th, remembered as 
‘‘ Black Thursday,” when 12,895,000 shares changed 
hands on the Stock Exchange. The bankers, under the 
lead of Morgan’s, came to the support of the market on 
that day, but how futile was their intervention was shown 
on October 29th, remembered as ‘* Blackest Tuesday,”’ 
when 16,410,000 shares were sold in the second and worst 
panic of this break. The worst execution has been seen 
in some of the utility and electrical stocks which had been 


carried to absurdly high levels in the boom :— 
Earn- 
Earned ings 
Oct. in Yield % 
1928. Oct.29. 
$4.48 6.89 


Sept. 

» 3 22. 29. 
American Power & Light 160 112 65 
American Tel. & Telgph. 302 2863 204 $12.11 5.94 
Consolidated Gas (N.Y.) 1803 1323 92 $4.52 4.91 
*Electric Bond & Share 183 1263 593 ~- -- 
General Electric 390} 334 222 $7.15 3.22 
International Tel. 1477 1204 71 $3.40 4.79 
North American 184} 124} 70 $4.68 6.68 

* Curb market. 


Oct. 
»9 


* aa * 


At the same time many sound investment stocks have 
been carried down in the maelstrom and now offer attrac- 
tive yields on the basis of 1928 earnings and present divi- 
dends. We select the following :— 

Earnings Div. 
Yield Yield 
Divs. % % 


Earned 


Sept. Oct. Oct. 
22 1928. 


> 22. 29. 
Electric 
Storage 8€ 953 s0* 7.81 
Kennecou 
Coppel Tz5 
Liggett 
Mvers 95! 103 85 6.82 5.00 8.02 
Shell Unior 273 26 21 t 1.40 + 
*100 per cent. stock dividend recently declared. 
+ Capital increased in 1929. 


5.00* 9.76 6.25* 


783 65} 5.01 5.00 7.74 7.60 


5.89 
6.67 


Some of the railroad stocks are also looking attractive, as 
will be seen from the next table :— 


Div. 
Yield 


° 
« 


Earnings 
Earned Yield 
1928. y 
18.09 


Sept Oct. Oct. 
22. 29. 


Divs. 
10.00 4.35 


492 


Atchison 293 273% = 230 
Baltimore 

& Ohio 2} 129 113 
Chesapeake 2773 259 150 
Pennsylvania 1083 100} 8A 


6.19 
6.66 
5.00 


11.00 
16.30 
9.19 


The 1929 earnings on all these common stocks will be 
showing an improvement on those of 1928, but the investor 
must discount the probability of a decline in earnings in 
1930. A severe slump on the Stock Exchange has the 
effect of taking savings away from the small speculators 
who have lost and transferring them to the banks, financial 
corporations, and professional operators. This, in turn, 
has the effect of slowing down the consumption of luxury 
goods. Moreover, the flight of the speculator and the ner- 
vousness of the investor will make it more difficult for 
trading and industria] companies to obtain money by float- 
ing securities on the Stock Exchange. Hence a recession 
in American business prosperity in 1930 is very probable. 
Nevertheless, the investor buying good dividend-paying 
common stocks at the present time is basing his calcula- 
tions on 1928 earnings which should be conservative 
figures. 
* ~ * 

A rally in Australian loans, which had been depressed 
by the defeat of Mr. Bruce and the victory of Labour at 
the elections, provides an invitation to those who feel 
nervous about the economic position of that Continent to 
exchange into British Government securities, even at the 
expense of losing some capital and income. The present 
market prices of the leading Australian stocks are still well 
below the highest levels of the year as the following table 


will show :— 
High Oct. 
1929. 22. 


Flat 
To-day. Yield. 
s. d 


t 


Conunonwealth 

5% 1935-45 ; ae 99 93 
N.S. Wales 53% 1947-57 102 963 
Queensland 5% 1940-60 100} 913 
S. Australia 6% 1930-40 1023 100 
Victoria 43% 1940-60 ... 943 873 
W. Australia 5% 1945-75 1005-16 953 


Cron gm oror or 
Crorg oreo 


The recent rally followed upon a statement by the Labour 
Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, that he fully realized the need 
for economy. Mr. Scullin intends to set a good example 
by living at an hotel in Canberra instead of at the Prime 
Minister’s lodge, thus saving the country the cost of the 
staff and maintenance. Would that the economic malady 
of Australia could be cured by such simple and keroic acts 
of sacrifice! | Unfortunately nothing that Mr. Scullin’s 
Protectionist Cabinet can do is likely to help the situation. 


oa nal * 


A recent report of the informal committee appointed 
by Mr. Bruce to inquire into the Australian tariff brings 
home the failings of the Australian economic system. The 
committee, while believing that a considerable amount of 
protection is justifiable, admits that the principal effect of 
the Australian tariff has been to divert employment from 
the export industries to protected industries, and that the 
tariff falls with the greatest weight upon the primary ex- 
port industries, which a sensible system of economics 
would have encouraged. The heavy fall in wheat and wool 
values has left the primary industries of Australia in a diffi- 
cult position. Incidentally, it has caused the Australian 
pound to fall to a discount in terms of sterling so that it has 
become difficult to remit funds from Australia to England. 
Shipments of gold have now been arranged to ease the 
strain on the exchange. The situation is made worse by 
the extremely heavy maturities of loans which Australia 
has to face next year, amounting to £118.6 millions, of 
which £114.8 millions are internal. It will require some- 
thing more than the good intentions of Mr. Scullin to 
restore the market in Australian loans. 








